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THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEVENTH-CENTURY 
CRISIS 


By A.po RIcc! 


HowWEVER controversial many points relating to the chronology of 
Old English literature may be, two facts seem to remain for the most 
partundisputed. The first is that—barring a few notable exceptions, 
such as Fudith and the poems on the battles of Brunanburh and 
Maldon !—Old English poetry ceased about the beginning of the 
ninth century ;?2 the second, that the whole of Old English in- 
tellectual life, subsequent to its revival in the tenth century, came to 
an almost abrupt end during the reign of Knut. Indeed, precisely 
this latter circumstance was greatly responsible for that deadly idea, 
now happily well on its way to oblivion, that English literature began 
after the Conquest. Yet, though no one with any historical sense 
at all fails nowadays to realise the evident continuity underlying the 
development of English literature from the, haziest proto-historic 
period downwards, the two facts alluded to are still usually con- 
sidered to be mainly the result of the “‘ Danish ” invasions. Surely 
such an interpretation is too narrow, for far-reaching events of this 
kind cannot be considered as being brought about, at any rate solely, 
by purely external causes. Their origins must lie deeper. It is the 
aim of this paper to endeavour to approach them from a different 
point of view, from which it should be clear that the invasions can at 
most have been only secondary causes, perhaps determining the 


? I omit Genesis B as being a translation. 

? I am fully aware of theories such as Schiicking’s, who (Kleines ags. Dichter- 
buch) places Beowulf in the ninth century and the elegies in the tenth ; but perhaps 
it is not too disrespectful to set them quietly aside, and follow the opinion of the 
majority, more or less represented by Ri 
agree with his methods. 


chter (Chron. Stud.), though not all may 
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precise moment at which those events manifested themselves, and 
perhaps only intensifying and accelerating their course. 

Let us begin by carefully noticing the order of the events. First 
we have the collapse of the poetical production. This is accompanied 
by a collapse of learning, and followed by what we may for the 
moment call a “ Dark Age.” The subsequent efforts of Alfred 
remain isolated and on the whole ineffectual. It is only as a result 
of the Monastic Reform that a certain amount of learning returns, 
but not poetry, for the average poems in the Chronicle and the other 
verse productions of the time are sufficient to indicate to what 
depths Old English poetry had sunk, and to show that the three 
great tenth-century poems are merely exceptions that prove the rule.! 
Finally, early in the eleventh century, even this revived learning 
collapses. 

Now, the first collapse of /earning, in the ninth century, can indeed 
be explained by having recourse to the Danish invasions. The 
peculiar circumstances of learning in the early Middle Ages, its 
concentration in a few monasteries, did in fact expose it to easy 
destruction once a sufficiently barbarous invader massacred the 
monks and burnt the libraries. In Anglo-Saxon England, where 
almost all the important monasteries were established within a 
restricted area, this was all the easier. Indeed, even apart from the 
burning of libraries and so forth, material discomfort due to external 
events can destroy that outward calm and peace of mind that are 
indispensable for the scholar, and can hence produce the decay, or 
even, under medizval circumstances, the temporary destruction of 
learning. At the same time it is worth remembering that if Wear- 
mouth, Jarrow, Lindisfarne, etc., were destroyed, the York Cathedral 
School did not, as far as we know, suffer the same fate, at any rate 
to the same extent; if the Anglian kingdoms ceased to exist, the 
south of England remained under a West Saxon king, and was not 
after all irretrievably damaged ; and if many, perhaps hundreds, 
of noblemen and ecclesiastics were actually killed, we can hardly 
admit that a sufficient number did not survive either in their former 
homes, or, as refugees, in Wessex, to keep up a tradition which could 
and would reassert itself the moment the initial period of stress and 
chaos was over. Indeed, from this point of view, the very fact 
that the whole, we may say, of surviving Anglian poetry has come 


1 Even in these great poems, however, the signs of at least a formal decadence 
have of course been pointed out. 
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THE ELEVENTH-CENTURY CRISIS 3 


down to us in West Saxon dress, would in itself prove the existence 
at least of intellectually minded refugees who saved it together with 
their lives. But even if we were to assume the complete destruction 
of learning to be due to the ninth-century invasions, the same 
circumstances cannot explain the eleventh-century collapse, as it 
came about several years after the great rule of Knut had restored 
peace and order throughout the country ; still less, surely, can they 
explain the destruction of poetry. Poets, whether scopas, and their 
descendants the minstrels, or ecclesiastical poets, do not all of a 
sudden lose their faculty of song on account of an invasion. It 
would be grotesque to suppose that none of them succeeded in 
escaping, and that no more were born. It would be unhistorical to 
think that the mere distress of their country would nécessarily 
silence them. From this point of view, the Battle of Maldon in 
the tenth century would in a way be sufficient proof. Nor was 
there lack of glorious deeds to sing. Those of Alfred and his 
successors would have furnished material enough, even supposing 
that in the earlier part of the ninth century the general discourage- 
ment had really been too great.! 

Not material, but what we may term spiritual, discomforts can 
alone explain the collapse of the poetry of a nation. Can causes of 
such spiritual discomfort be found in the ninth-century Anglo- 
Saxon world? I believe they can, and their nature is such as to 
necessitate a re-reading of the history of Old English culture, that 
will explain the eleventh-century cultural events. In fact, what 
we may term the “ Eleventh-Century Crisis” is nothing but the 
culminating point of a movement that had first manifested itself 
outwardly two centuries earlier. In it the Danish invasions do 
indeed play their part, but only as external happenings, capable, as 
the case may be, of precipitating or retarding events that were in 
any case coming about of themselves. 

It will, I suppose, be readily granted that the spiritual attitude 
of the pagan Anglo-Saxon world differed very widely from that of 
Christianity. It might be added that one of the differences that 
are of the greatest importance for the present argument, is the 
essential pessimism,” characteristic of the early Teutonic world in 


1 It might even be urged that probably the last poems of what we may call the 

“ Cynewulfian school ” were written before the invasions had become very serious, 

but it is not wise to press the point, in view of the impossibility of giving anything 
ut very approximate dates for the single works. 

* It has been suggested that this pessimism was somehow due to Keltic 
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general and of the Anglo-Saxon in particular, that pessimism which 
makes us feel the constant immanence of irrevocable Fate, Wyrd, 
an irresponsible, probably evil, and at any rate capricious force that 
governs the affairs of gods and men. Another difference is the even 
more obvious one of the principle of revenge. Thirdly, and closely 
connected with the last, we have the heroic glorification of martial 
strength and courage. Few principles could be further than these 
from the essentials of Christianity, from its love and its forgiveness, 
its optimism and its humility. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that the entry of Christianity into 
England was most peaceful. Not a trace of martyrdom, not even 
any serious resistance of paganism, for the wars of Mercia against 
Northumbria were obviously political in origin and not religious.! 
Only a few inevitable backslidings here and there, passing phases 
that did not imply the existence of any very great vitality in the 
older religion.2 The times were obviously ripe for Christianity in 
England, and the show of force that accompanies the evangelisation 
of certain parts of Germany, for instance, was unnecessary, and 
rendered all the more so by the broad-minded toleration of the great 
Gregory. Yet, however ripe the Anglo-Saxons may have been, 
they could not be expected, barbarians as they still were, to absorb 
from the very first moment the essentials of Christianity. A people 
cannot change its mental and spiritual attitude point blank. At best 
the process is a slow and gradual one, and likely to cause the more 
far-reaching and even unexpected results, the greater is the spiritual 
distance between the old and the new. 

If we turn to the poetical literature of the period, setting aside 
as of less importance and perhaps even misleading for our present 
purpose what is ultimately of purely heroic origin,? and limiting 
influence. I believe such a view to be untenable, and hope on another occasion 
to be able to deal with Keltic influence on Anglo-Saxon England. 

1 In this respect, the very words of Bede (Hist. Eccl.) are sufficient proof, even 
if we did not know that Penda himself was allied to a Christian, though at the 
same time very un-Christian, British prince. 

2 The various episodes of temporary apostasy recorded by Bede and others, 
were obviously passing phases, and there is no proof of paganism surviving long 
in any region into which Christianity had once been introduced. ‘The laws, from 
Alfred downwards, and the homilies, say, of Wulfstan, prove nothing in this 
connection, as the apparent survivals of heathenism in the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
centuries were almost certainly due to Danish influence, and may even have been 
limited to og gs of Danish origin. 

* By this I do not necessarily imply that Beowulf, the elegies and so forth are 
pre-Christian as we possess them. All I mean is that however much the Christian 
element may be found in them, they represent a pre-Christian, or at any rate non- 


Christian tradition, which places them outside the limits of our present inquiry 
whatever may have been their date of composition. 
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THE ELEVENTH-CENTURY CRISIS 5 


our attention to what is definitely Christian, we find precisely what 
we might even a priori expect. It matters little, in fact, whether 
Genesis, Exodus, Christ and Satan (which we may for convenience 
call ‘‘ Ceedmonian poems ”’) were all contemporary or not, or even 
whether, in point of date of composition, they overlap with the certain 
poems of Cynewulf and with those often, more or less reasonably, 
attributed to him (The Dream of the Rood, Guthlac B., Andreas, 
The Pheenix, etc.). What does really matter—and what many of the 
earlier historians instinctively realised, unbiased by an often hyper- 
critical pseudo-scientific spirit—is the profound spiritual difference 
between the productions of the two groups of poets. Each betrays 
a perfectly distinct outlook, a different grade of what we may term 
Christianisation. The Christianity of the Cadmonian poems is 
of the most primitive. It is all on the surface, a matter of mere 
profession of faith, of externals. It is clear that the poets have as 
yet no idea of the essentials of the new religion. Their minds are 
still “‘ heroic,” and it is the heroic they look for in the great new 
sources of story now opened up to them. ‘Their point of view has 
been analysed more than once, and it has been aptly pointed out that 
they mostly draw their subjects from the Old Testament, dealing 
with those taken from the New Testament, when they do turn to 
it, in a purely martial “ heroic” spirit. They are clearly not yet 
Christians in any true sense of the word. And, we might add, if 
this was the case with the poets who are by definition the mouthpieces 
of a nation, and who in this particular instance were probably also 
ecclesiastics of sorts, how much truer must this have been of the 
country at large! Even in the church, apart from exceptions, the 
type is represented rather by a Wilfrid of York than by the later 
Bede. We are still in what we may term a “ heroic evangelised 
period.” 

These Cedmonian poems, whenever written in their present 
form, represent, then, what we may roughly consider a seventh- 
century mentality—that of the earliest Christian generations. By 
the eighth century great progress had been made. Together with 
greater technical ability, a softer element is found. The old heroic 
note is indeed still prominent. But whereas in the earlier period 
it had borne the burden of the melody, now it is as it were more of 
an ornament, at least less of an essential. The New Testament and 
the lives of the saints offer the principal subjects. Elene, Juliana 
and Andreas are still heroic personages, but it may be observed that 
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the fight of the Roman saint with the devil is not described as it 
would probably have been in one of the earlier poems.!_ There is 
the beginning of some restraint. We still have heroic martial terms 
used for Christ and the Apostles, but it is often clearly a question 
of literary convention. At any rate the spirit of adventure, the 
admiration for the martial, the worship of strength and of physical 
courage are no longer almost the sole interests of the poet. What is 
more, in parts of the Christ, if only where Cynewulf is paraphrasing 
from the Fathers, true Christian notes are sounded. Above all, 
in the Dream of the Rood something of Christian mysticism is found, 
wondrously blended with traces of the fundamental sadness sprung 
of the original Anglo-Saxon melancholy, now being diverted from 
unadulterated pessimism towards a Christian optimism. 

It is obvious that the spirit of Christianity had sunk fairly deep 
into the Anglo-Saxon mind. Something at least, though by no 
means yet everything, of its true meaning had begun to be felt and 
realised. Yet things could not go on proceeding so smoothly. The 
old religion might, in fact, as it did, die out, practically without a 
struggle. The mentality that had created it and that it, in its turn, 
had helped to consolidate, could not indeed disappear all at once or 
even completely. It had slowly to evolve, to adapt itself to the new 
ideas and ideals. It could be no question of a voluntary change. 
But all changes necessitate the passing through a crisis, in which the 
old and the new practically balance one another, and, if this is so, 
how serious must that crisis be when it is a question of a change of 
religion ; and how much more serious when the change of religion 
brings with it so vast a spiritual revolution as that implied in the 
passage from primitive Teutonism, heroic and pessimistic, to 
Christianity, peaceful and optimistic! It was, in a word, the 
transformation of an entire civilisation, destined to end with the 
definite entry of England into the post-Roman Western European 
world. 

As long as Christianity had remained on the surface, the old and 
the new had been able to exist side by side. At first the fundamentals 
of the ancient order were not exposed to the test of the new principles. 
And Christianity spread peacefully and quietly, sinking deeper and 

1 It is worth remembering that one of the motives that most frequently shock 
the modern mind, striking it as eminently barbarous and un-Christian, namely, 
the exultation of the saved over the damned, is not Anglo-Saxon but derived from 


the early Fathers themselves, though doubtless it appealed in a very special manner 
to the still semi-barbarian poets. 
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THE ELEVENTH-CENTURY CRISIS 7 


deeper into the barbarian soul. But the moment was fatally bound 
to come in which fundamental and fundamental would clash. The 
testing of the old in the light of the new could no longer be delayed. 
It must have been with anguished amazement that the thinking 
realised, if ever they did realise, what contradictions their lives, their 
very souls, were. All the values of life had to be reconsidered. 
What up till then had instinctively been held obviously great and 
good and praiseworthy, must in many cases have appeared, in the new 
light, less good, less great, if not actually evil and blameworthy 
(the principle of revenge, for example). Again, attitudes of mind 
now began to appear virtuous, even divine (for example, the spirit 
of forgiveness), which till then had instinctively been felt to be weak, 
even despicable and cowardly. Of course, from the very first, 
isolated individuals must have been able to perform the whole 
evolution without profound shocks to themselves (Bede, for example, 
and maybe many of the saints he speaks of), but here we are not 
dealing with a privileged few, but with the mass of the people. For 
the latter, whether they realised it or not—probably they did not, 
for such things are generally at most vaguely felt, not fully realised— 
a period of spiritual chaos began to setin. The old balance was lost. 
The new balance, destined to issue from an inevitable compromise, 
in which the future alone could show which element was to pre- 
dominate, was still far off. The real crisis had begun. Must it 
astonish us if the poets, by definition the most sensitive part of the 
community, spiritually speaking, were the first to feel it? But 
when spiritual balance is lacking, no creative activity is possible. 
It—not material comfort—is the only indispensable condition of 
poetical creation. The poets could not but be silent, bewildered 
by the spiritual chaos around them. 

It is at this moment that the Danish invasions first begin to make 
themselves felt to the point of interfering with the higher life of the 
country. In the field of culture their most important consequence 
was, as we have seen, the death of learning through the material 
destruction of the monastic libraries, and, more generically, through 
the establishment of a long period of ravages and unrest. It should, 
however, now be clear that they can have had no primary part in the 
poetical collapse. If in fact we are right in attributing this collapse 
to spiritual factors, it is obvious that the latter, by their very nature, 
must have begun to act long before the “‘ Danes ” were ever heard 
of, and entirely outside their activity. At most the invasions them- 
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selves can only have precipitated events (though this is unlikely for 
chronological reasons), and intensified the crisis by adding to the 
general feeling of chaos. 

We thus come to a period, beginning roughly about 820, which 
may be called a blank in the history of Old English culture—the 
Anglo-Saxon “ Dark Ages.” Beneath the surface, the great crisis 
was slowly working itself out. The very sufferings of the long and 
terrible wars probably contributed ultimately to the gradual per- 
meation of Christian ideals, but as yet it was too early for any 
conclusion. Indeed, the most crucial point was not yet reached, and 
other events were in store before it was reached. The efforts of 
Alfred proved abortive for obvious reasons. We have already 
recalled the fact that external peace and quiet are essential to learning 
and study. Under the particular circumstances of the period, this 
meant the existence of well-organised and sufficiently rich, 
monasteries, established in a more or less prosperous country, not 
disturbed by constant ravages and threats of invasion and struggles 
for life. Such were not the circumstances of Alfred’s reign. Only 
the events of the earlier part of the next century and the short-lived 
but glorious reaction of the house of Alfred, could create the necessary 
atmosphere. The general Benedictine movement of the time 
happily coincided with the recovery of Anglo-Saxon England. The 
work of Dunstan and of his helpers became possible. The 
monasteries were reformed and reorganised ; learning apparently 
arose again from its ashes. 

Yet how different is this new life from that of the seventh and 
eighth centuries! Apart from the general lack of poetry—barring 
the usual exceptions—the learning itself was on an infinitely more 
humble scale. From the point of view of the normal literary 
historian, of course, this period appears actually more important than 
that of Bede, but this is only because the normal historian is apt to 
be hypnotised by the fact that it mostly expresses itself in English, 
and he is only too ready to forget that if the history of literature 
means anything, apart from biography and bibliography, it is as a 
history of culture, to which language matters nothing, and that it 
must take into consideration the total production of a given nation— 
or maybe of an entire civilisation—at a given period. But attractive 
as the figure of Elfric is, what a world of difference between him and 
Bede! It is now no longer a question of learning in the real sense, 
for that implies further study, creative in its way. It is rather a 
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question of the popularisation of older knowledge, theological and 
otherwise, partially under the impulse of the necessities imposed 
by the approaching Millennium. /£lfric (and the remark is of course 
as true of Wulfstan and the others of his time) is indeed of great 
importance in the history of English vernacular prose, but his 
cultural importance is but slight. In literature the best his period 
could do was to copy out the great poems of earlier times. For 
this we owe it all our gratitude, but we cannot concede to it a general 
historical importance it does not possess. 

It was a passing phase, a moment of apparent return of life 
just when the most crucial moment was about to be reached. 
During it, even more sporadically than the learning, the ancient 
poetry was heard again, and through the mouth of the siager of 
Maldon uttered its swan-song. The “ revival” had and could 
have no permanence, for it lacked all the necessary elements, 
and the death of its few chief exponents was its own death. 
It might be urged incidentally that the circumstances which 
attended upon this phase disprove what was said before as to 
the impossibility for learning to flourish when peace and quiet 
are lacking, for indeed the reign of A&thelred was exceedingly dis- 
turbed. But the difficulty is only apparent, and indeed we have 
already implicitly met it when defining the period. It was no 
question of a creative and constructive, but only of an imitative 
intellectual activity which, thanks to special circumstances, assumed 
a definitely homiletic aspect. The learned of the day did not aim 
at increasing the sum of their own and of the world’s knowledge, but 
at saving their flocks from what they conceived to be an imminent 
spiritual destruction. Thus it was that this phase could survive 
all the troubles of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. Thus 
it was, too, that it could die out just when, about 1025, external 
circumstances seemed once more favourable to learning. 

If this is granted, it becomes clear that the history of the revival 
too is independent of the renewed Danish invasions. Its birth 
precedes them. Its later development accompanies them, and is 
unaffected by them. Indeed, the culminating points of the revival 
itself and of the invasions actually coincide. It ends when they had 
long been over as a disturbing element and a new order had been 
established.! 


_ 1 It is hardly necessary to allude to the possible objection that the demoralisa- 
tion was due to the foreign conquest. Apart from the external facts, which prove 
how prosperous and happy England was under Knut, it would be absurdly un- 
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It thus seems quite clear, from all that has been said so far, that 
the causes of the end are to be sought for elsewhere. The fact 
must be that the eleventh century is marked by the culminating point 
of the great crisis. ‘The chaos—increased, if one will, as a result of 
the invasions too, and still more probably by the bewilderment due 
to the approaching Millennium—is now complete. What at first 
had been felt by the poets alone, is now felt by the nation at large. 
The supreme moment of the spiritual struggle has been reached. 
The lack of balance attains its climax. The country enters into the 
eleventh century still principally Teutonic. It issues from it already 
European. So long as the clash is at its intensest, no form of creative 
life is possible—hardly any form of spiritual life in an absolute 
sense. There is a moment of suspense, of holding of the nation’s 
breath, so to speak, during which only an outward life goes on as 
usual, but nothing more can be done. By the end of the century 
this was over. The early years of the twelfth show us, with the rise 
of the great Anglo-Latin chroniclers, that the crisis was happily 
ended. It is an unfortunate coincidence that during the crisis 
itself the Norman Conquest should have occurred to blur the sight 
of historians. It appears to have a part in this wonderful, truly 
epic struggle, but has indeed none. The struggle had another origin. 
Its development had lasted centuries. Its solution was fatally 
appointed from the first, and could have been no other, Conquest 
or no Conquest. But the part played by the Conquest in the history 
of English culture—obviously no mean one—is too vast and complex 
to be analysed here. It is enough just to have pointed out for the 
moment that it probably exerted itself otherwise than by contributing 
to the crisis we have discussed. It came too late for that, and its 
intellectual consequences begin to be visible only in the course of 
the next century. Nor need this astonish, as nothing is slower in 
working than a cultural influence, especially in the Middle Ages. 

Rather let us notice that the course of evolution of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, as envisaged in the preceding pages, finds a notable 
parallel elsewhere. It is ultimately the same as we find in the Roman 
Empire. ‘The days are over in which the fall of the Empire could be 
explained by merely external circumstances such as the barbaric 
invasions. It is clear that, in a sense, when Orosius of Seville set 


historical to transfer to the eleventh century nationalistic ideals of later date. Once 
the actual ravaging and misery were over, there is no reason to suppose that to the 
eleventh-century English scholar, or indeed to the Englishman at large, the able 
and just Knut was in any way more distasteful than the incompetent /Ethelred, 
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out to show that Christianity was not responsible for the terrible 
cataclysm, he was wrong, though his pagan adversaries were by no 
means right. The Empire was doomed to fall because it too was 
undergoing a profound spiritual revolution. As long as Christianity 
had affected only a small part of the community, and an unimportant 
one at that, its existence was hardly noticed. The ancient bases of 
Roman life, founded on the triumph of the intellect over the spirit, 
remained unaffected. Even when the greater part of the Empire 
was at least nominally Christian, and Constantine had played his 
memorable réle, the old ideals were still strong enough to go on 
existing and asserting themselves. But by then the beginning of the 
end had in reality set in. Beneath the surface, the clash of the old 
and the new, of the intellect and the spirit, was becoming more and 
more acute. The crucial moment soon arrived. The foundations 
of life, everywhere undermined, suddenly seemed, as it were, to give 
way. The Empire fell to pieces and the barbarians completed the 
work. The real “ Dark Ages” began—that period, not indeed of 
mere ignorance and barbarism, but of real chaos, of the lack of all 
fixed principles in which the new balance, the compromise between 
old and new, was being laboriously worked out. Roughly in the 
time of Charlemagne, the worst of the crisis was over, and the world 
could resume, on new and certain foundations—the result of the 
union of Rome and Christianity—its march onwards towards its 
next and greater goal, the highest point yet reached by our civilisation, 
the Renaissance, in whose shadow our life still progresses. 

Keeping the due proportions, this is what happened in Anglo- 
Saxon England. One of ‘the two conflicting forces was in each 
case the same; the others were vastly different. In the Roman 
Empire, the struggle was between Roman intellect and Christian 
spirituality. In England it was between two antithetical forms of 
spiritualism, pessimism and optimism, and two antithetical codes of 
ethics, revenge and love. But the process was the same. In each 
case we have a central crisis, a ‘“‘ Dark Age” of spiritual chaos ; 
in each case we have the final triumphant compromise, in which the 
best of each side survives in something entirely new. The Empire 
entered into its Dark Ages still essentially Roman ; it issued forth 
European. England entered into hers essentially Teutonic; she 
also issued forth European, for in those days Christianity also included 
Rome—the best part of Rome that had been saved in passing through 
her purifying crisis. 


























HUCHOUN’S WORKS 


By S. O. ANDREW 


IT is generally agreed that the Pistill of Susan, well edited by Amours 
in Scottish Alliterative Poems, is the work attributed to the mysterious 
Huchoun by Wyntoun in the oft-quoted lines : 


He made the (v./. a) Gret Gest off Arthure, 
And the Awntyre of Gawane, 
The Pystyll als off Swete Swsane. 


It is indeed almost incredible that there should have been another 
work, now lost, with so singular a title. Whether Morte Arthure 
and the Awntyrs of Arthure are the other works referred to by 
Wyntoun has been much disputed, but most critics have decided in 
favour of one or both of them. Most critics, however, have held 
that the dialect of all the poems is Northern. I have shown, in the 
last number of this Review, that there are good grounds for supposing 
that the original Morte Arthure was North-West Midland ; if we can 
give reasons equally good for assigning the other two works to the 
same dialect, we shall have a prima facie case for inquiry into the 
question of authorship, but not otherwise. 

Let us begin with the Pistill. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, there is general agreement among writers on the subject that 
the dialect of this poem is Northern ; the only exception is Bradley, 
who has a theory which will be mentioned later. In face of this 
“wonderful unanimity ” of thecritics, it must strike any one as remark- 
able that of the five texts printed by Amours not one is Northern ; 
the two oldest and best, V. and A., are West Midland, P. and C. 
are East Midland, and I., whose Northern complexion is only skin- 
deep and can deceive nobody, is also essentially Midland. It is 
argued, however, that these texts are merely Midland copies of a 
Northern original ; let us therefore examine them more closely. 

The Pistill is written in stanzas of thirteen lines, which both 
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alliterate and rhyme. We are fortunate therefore in possessing 
two important tests for the original dialect. What do these tests 
tell us ? 
i. Rhyme. This certifies the following forms : 
liche, dich, sich (= such), rh. riche (I) 
one, none, rh. wone, trone (V) 
Jone, lone, plone, rh. rone (VI) 
one, lemmon, gone, rh. wone (XI) 
greihored, rored, rh. lorde, acorde (XXVII) 
sare, mare, bare, rh. care, clare (XIV, XVIII) 
bathe, 7h. rathe (XXVII) 
stont (unvoiced form of stound), 7h. wont (XITI) 
pr. sing. hedes, dredes, rh. dedes, wedes (XV) 
2nd pr. sing. thou seis (XXIII, where the rhyme requires some word 
like quethe ; it is curious however that three MSS. have seis) 
p.t. swere, rh. here (165) 
se, rh, tre (316) 
p-p. knawe, rh. sawe, dawe (238) 


It is quite clear that these forms, as a whole, are not Northern but 
Midland: lemmon, stont, limit them further to West Midland, 
and the 3rd pr. sing. forms further still to North-West Midland. 
Forms like sare, bathe, knawe (p.p.) can all be paralleled from other 
North-West Midland texts. 

This conclusion is borne out by the evidence of 


ii. Alliteration and rhythm. 
280 Such 3iftes God him jaf in his zouthhede 
55 | pei writhen awaye 
65 | to worchen hire wo 
82 | pei joyken (v.l. pyken) in pees 
84 | pei gladen and (read in) glees 
86 | pei fongen heor sees 
136 | to ben ure lemmon 
159 | pei passen in hye (I.C. presyd) 


The significance of the rhythm-test was pointed out in the article 
on Morte Arthure and need not be dwelt upon further. In the same 
article we discussed certain kinds of tell-tale mistakes, and their value 
as evidence for the original dialect of a transcribed MS. Two 
instructive examples from Pistill may be given : 

258 Then kyst he that swete : 


*‘ In other world shul we mete,” 
Seide he no more. 
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For “ he” in both places the East Midland texts, P. and C., read 
“she ” against the sense, a strong argument that the original had 
ho as the feminine pronoun. Similarly, in 


303 He apeched him sone with chekes wel pale, 


the mistaken readings of P. hem and I. pem are evidence that “‘ hem ” 
(easily confused with “‘ him ”’) was the acc. pl. form in the original. 
I may add that the variant in P. for 1. 86, quoted above, 


pei song in her sees, 


makes “‘ fongen ”’ all but certain. 

So much for the Pistill of Susan. The Awntyrs of Arthure is 
in a similar 13-line stanza, with both rhyme and alliteration. It 
has come down to us in three MSS., of which two, Ireland and 
Douce, are West Midland, and the third is Thornton’s. It is 
interesting to compare Thornton’s Awntyrs with his Morte Arthure ; 
both reveal the same puzzling features, a sound Northern text with 
sporadic Midland inflections and spellings. We have fra fro from, 
so and thos beside sa and thas, hold 1 wolde 3, bothe 2 bathe 3, 
bolde 1 balde 4, thene 1 beside thane, home one most mo gone 
a3ayn 1 each, wo beside wa (196 wo is me for thi waa), siche beside 
swylke (299 swylke ferly sall falle, beside siche ferly, etc., in the 
repeat, 300). Very striking are the Midland inflections in T. 
where they are absent in I. and D., e.g. the -en plurals in XXXIV, 
and the infinitives in 198, 278, 280, 287. In fact, after reading 
Thornton’s Awntyrs we ask ourselves the same question as after 
reading his Morte Arthure, viz. Why did this very intelligent scribe 
leave Midland forms in his transcript ? And once more, we cannot 
resist a strong presumption that his original was a Midland text. 

What is the evidence of the rhyme and the alliteration ? 

i. Rhyme.—Amours asserts that “ all the rhymes are Northern ; 
a running glance down a few pages of the poem will be more con- 
vincing than any lengthened analysis.” Let us however not be 
discouraged, but see whether analysis has anything to tell us. We 
have the following forms certified by rhyme : 


sare, mare, etc. (in 5 stanzas) 

rase, rh. was (XLVII) 

bold, told, cold, etc., rh. gold (in 4 stanzas) 

clad (T. cled), rh. made, rad (IX) 

bowes, plowes (‘T. bewes, plewes), rh. growes (XII) 
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gone, grone, rh. rone, wone (XIII) 

to sene (inf.), rh. grene (65), and 

sayne, rh. layne (207) 

3rd pr. sing. in -es, passim 

pr. pl. in -es (I, X, XVII, XXXIX; in I and XVII after rel. pron. 
that) 

pr. pl. in -en (XLVI, where T. is missing). 


In the last example two of the rhyming words (hewen, shewen) 
are 3rd pr. pl., while the other two (strewen, brewen) are p.p. ; 
D. has all the words without -n. Either reading is fatal to Amours’ 
claim : One gives us two present plurals in -en, the other two strong 
participles in -e, neither of which is a Northern form. Taken as a 
whole, the evidence given points to Northern or even North-West 
Midland ; the latter dialect admits sporadic present plurals in -es, 
especially after the relative pronoun. 


ii. Alliteration and Rhythm : 


179 D. Of pat pou zeves at pi zate (pos at pou zees 1) 
(XXXIII and LIV certify the g-forms also) 
135 I. Wys me, waret wy3te, whedur pat pou shalle 
(D. That pou say me pe sothe, wheper pou shalle) 
271 That wondirfulle whele-wrighte 
561 D. And wenys him to quyte pat wonded is sare 
(I. Boun to his enmy that woundut was sore. 'T. missing) 
52 D. Thay durken and dare 
(I. They droupen and daren, T. And darkys and darys) 
331 | pei flocken in fere (T. flokkes in fere) 
589 | pei failen in fighte (T. missing) 
171 (thou) | rydes in thi rowte 


Alliteration and rhythm thus support the probability of a North- 
Midland original. 

Some of the corruptions in these bafflingly corrupt texts are 
very significant ; examples might be multiplied, and I will confine 
myself to four, in which by collation we can arrive at fairly certain 
emendations : 


47 pei folowen her fare (D.), pay folo pe fare (I.), 
felonosly pay fare (T.) 


D. is correct : “ felonosly ’’ certifies an original “ folowen ” 


61 pus pies gomes thay ga in greves so grene (T.) 
pus gladly pei gone in greves so grene (D.) 
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“Gomes ” is nonsense and corrupt (it is the greyhounds that go), 
but it certifies “ gone.” 


488 Sethin pe hathels in hie hor horses haue hent (I.) 
After aither in highe hour horses pei hent (D.) 
Thane pies hathels full hendely thaire horses hase hent (T.) 


I, is substantially correct : “‘ hour ” (D.) certifies “ hor,” which T. 
has changed as usual to “ thaire.” 


693 Surgens sone savyd (D), hom savyt (I.), saned thayme (T.) 
The original was probably “‘ Surgens hom sanet”; D. misread 


“hom” as “sone,” and T. changed it as usual to “ thayme.” 
Either of the last two emendations definitely proves a Western 
dialect; we have already noted abundant indications of North 
Midland, and are therefore, on the whole evidence, justified in 
assigning the Awntyrs to the North-West Midlands. 

Having now established a North-Western origin for all the 
three poems under discussion, we are entitled to investigate the 
question of their common authorship. It will be convenient to 
begin with the Morte Arthure and the Awntyrs, because there is a 
connection between these works so close that passages in the one 
can only be understood by reference to the other. In the first part 
of the Awntyrs, it will be remembered, the ghost of Guinevere’s 
mother prophesies to Gawain Arthur’s career of conquest abroad, 
the turning of Fortune against him when he is at the summit of his 
ambition, his betrayal by Modred, and the final undoing of the 
Round Table. Many of the particulars in this prophecy are not to 
be found anywhere but in Morte Arthure, which is evidently their 
source, é.g. 


266 May none stere him of strenghe while the whele stondes 
(an allusion to the Wheel of Fortune in Morte Arthure) 

291 It sall in Tuskane be told of that treson 
(only in Morte Arthure does Arthur “ turn into Tuscany ”) 


295 In Dorsett shal dye the dughtyeste of alle 
298 In a slak thou shall be slayn 


(in Morte Arthure it is in “ slakkes ful huge ” that Gawain lands 
before his death in Dorset) 
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306 Arthur shall be slain by a “ suget that beres 
A sawtire engrelet of silver full schene.” 


(his name is not mentioned, but in Morte Arthure these are Modred’s 
arms.) 

In the other parts of Awntyrs there are similar striking remini- 
scences of Morte Arthure. Arthur is “‘ the avenant,” his beard is 
“ beveren,” his knights are “‘ dukes and duchapers,”” Gawain’s arms 
are “ griffons of gold,” and so forth. 

Either the two works are by the same hand, or the writer of the 
Awntyrs was a very clever imitator. That poem, however, does not 
read like imitative work ; its style is much too fresh and vigorous, 
and its very allusiveness seems to me to be that of a writer using 
familiar matter differently, for a different end. Nor can I agree 
with the criticism sometimes passed on the Awntyrs, that it is ill- 
constructed, with no connection except that of time and place between 
its two “‘ fittes.” In the first part the ghost has warned Gawain of 
the consequences of Arthur’s bellicose covetousness, and in the 
second the strange knight appears to fight for his possessions, which 
Arthur has won in war and awarded to Gawain; Gawain, after 
overcoming him in the lists, generously gives him back his lands and 
receives compensation from Arthur. The relation between the two 
parts is therefore as close as can be reasonably expected in an 
episodic poem of this kind. 

If Morte Arthure and Awntyrs are by the same hand, what of 
the Pistill? Its subject, which is the well-known story of Susanna 
and the Elders, is entirely different, and naturally demands a quite 
different treatment and range of vocabulary. Yet behind the 
differences there appear some remarkable affinities, with both poems 
in the style and diction, and with the Awntyrs in the versification. 
These must now be discussed. 

A method of proof which has been so much discredited as that 
which depends on resemblances of language may seem, at first sight, 
treacherous ground ; yet we must distinguish, in dealing with any 
poet, between words and phrases which are the common stock of his 
school and his age, and the private store of vocabulary and meaning 
which are peculiar to the individual. Such phrases as “ ho schunt 
for no schame ” or “ under seller of silk” are of the first kind, 
and prove nothing ; it is with examples of the second kind that I 
am about to deal. Let me premise that in some of these examples I 
have preferred a reading supported by only one out of three or five 
2 
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MSS., on the well-known principle potior lectio difficillima. The 
references are to the lines in the Pistill : 


6 herbergage (= inn), 4 times in M. A.; very rare in this sense. 
8 Arbory (= wood), M. A. 3244 the only instances in ME. 

63 Pomery (= orchard), M. A. 3364 given by N.E.D. 

72 Rose ragged on rys, richest on rone: rone is a rare word in 
literature, and its association with roses in all the three poems 
is very striking, cf. 

A. A. 161 Radder of rode than rose in the rone 
M. A. 923 In ranes and in rosers 

g2 (V.A.) pe fyge and the filbert were fodemed so fayre (formed I., 

found P.). 

fodemed is given as a hapax in N.E.D.; it must be the same word 
as foddenid (perhaps the better form) in M. A., which is also a 
hapax : 
M. A. 3246 Alle froytes foddenid was pat floreshede in erthe 

98 (V. A.) flourus & fruit freliche of flayre (freliche fayre I., frelich and 
fayre P.). 

M. A. 772 Siche a venymous flayre flow fro hys lyppes 
There is only one other example in N.E.D. of flair = odour. 

123 welle-streude, M. A., 947; the only examples in M.E. 

249 (C.) Caremon, M.A.957. This synonym for “ man” is extremely 
rare. 

223 for sert of hire soverayn 

We have serte twice in M. A., perhaps in a different sense ; the 
aphetic form of the noun is rare. 

285 (V.) Alle pei stoteyd and stode (I. stynted, P. starid, astonyed C.) 

A. A. 109 It stottyd it stounede (D. stemered, I. stedyt) 
These are the only examples of stotay given in N.E.D. 
328 barn (used of Daniel), A. A. 222 (of Christ). 


There are in addition a considerable number of unusual phrases 
which Pistill has in common with one or both of the other two 
poems, sometimes with distinct modifications of sense, e.g. ‘‘ avenant 
and honest,” “ by sixty ” (to indicate a large number), “ kevered 
up on her knees,” “ to merk thy middle,” “‘ caught the cursing of 
Caym,” etc.; these are perhaps less striking evidence than the 
examples given of single words and their uses, but the two taken 
together seem to me to point unmistakably to a common author- 
ship of the poems. 

We pass now to the versification. The Awntyrs and the Pistill 
are both written in a 13-line rhyming stanza, with the scheme 
ab ab ab ab cdddc, the last five lines forming the wheel. ‘The only 
difference between the two poems is that in Awntyrs, the first line 
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of the wheel is a full line and in Pistill a “‘ bob ” of two syllables. 
So far as I can discover, they are the oldest alliterative poems in 
this stanza; they are in fact a pair, and they show remarkable 
similarities in the handling of their difficult metre. Both poems 
occasionally, by a further refinement of the scheme, admit a rhyme 
from the octet into the wheel, so that it runs accca or cbbbec. Both 
alliterate on all the four stresses of the long lines, in more than half 
of the lines. Both have the device of a different alliterating letter 
in the two parts of the line : 


P. S. 121 After myn oynment warly ye wende 
A. A. 144 Quene was I whilome bryghter of browes 


There are eight examples of this in Pistill, and about a dozen in 
Awntyrs. Both poems, like Morte Arthure, alliterate s with sch, e.g. 


P. S. 167 All hire servauns pei shont 
A. A. 307 A sautire engraled of silver fulle schene 


The Awntyrs, also like Morte Arthure, once alliterates w with v : 
408 He wayved up his viser fro his ventalle 


The versification, therefore, bears out the evidence of linguistic 
usage ; both point to a common authorship of the three poems. 
If Huchoun was the author of the Pistill, as is generally allowed, 
he was also the author of the Morte Arthure and the Awntyrs. 

Here I might have brought this argument to an end were it not 
that an American scholar (MacCracken in Publ. M. L. Ass. Am., 
1910, an article with which I am in general agreement), while 
accepting Huchoun’s authorship of the Pistill, has rejected, on 
grounds which many have found convincing, Huchoun’s authorship 
of the other two poems. His argument is that Morte Arthure 
cannot be Huchoun’s, because Wyntoun, speaking of Huchoun’s 
work, says : 

But of his (Arthur’s) dede and his last ende 
I fande na wryt couthe mak me kende : 


Sen I fande nane that tharof wrate 
I will say na mare than I wate, 


whereas Morte Arthure (says MacCracken) does describe the death 
and burial of Arthur. Undoubtedly this objection is a serious one, 
and it would be fatal were arguments lacking on the other side of 
the most convincing character. But there are arguments on the 
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other side which are overwhelmingly strong ; they have been well 
set out by Amours in his introduction to Scottish Alliterative Poem : 
i. We have in Morte Arthure the very term for which Wyntoun 
defends Huchoun, i.e. “‘ Emperour of Rome ” as applied 

to Lucius. 

ii. Wyntoun (like Morte Arthure) calls Arthur’s Knights 

“* duchapers.” 

iii. Wyntoun makes Arthur go into Italy and there discomfit 

the Emperor—a fact quite peculiar to our Morte Arthure. 

iv. The list of countries over which Wyntoun makes Arthur 

hold sway agrees closely with the list in Morte Arthure. 

It is quite incredible that there should have been another Brut, 
also “‘ in cadence,” now lost, so remarkably agreeing with Wyntoun’s 
description. Argument iv MacCracken attempts to dispose of by 
saying that Wyntoun was independent of any authority, and simply 
catalogued the countries in the North-West Europe of his day. 
Let him try the experiment himself, with a map of the period before 
him. How came Wyntoun to think of Swyn (or Swes) and 
Swethryk ? And whence, not being an alliterator, did he get the 
alliterative pairs in his text? It is quite clear that Wyntoun made 
up his list from an alliterative poem, picking out from it names that 
rhymed and so disturbing the order. Let us note, by the way, 
that Lombardy is one of his rhyming pairs ; it is not in Huchoun’s 
list because Arthur’s conquest of it comes later in Morte Arthur, 
but Wyntoun forgot that. He learned the name, however, from 
Morte Arthure; it is not in Geoffrey or Geoffrey’s followers, as 
Amours points out. As for Wyntoun’s statement about Arthur’s 
death, it must be admitted that it is a real difficulty, of which we 
can only guess the solution. It may be that his copy of the Morte 
Arthure had lost the last page ; if only twenty lines were missing 
all that he would have read of Arthur’s end would be that he entered 
the Isle of Avalon, had his wounds enserched, was houselled, and 
gave the crown to Constantine ; which is almost exactly what Wyn- 
toun himself says of Arthur’s end. It seems to me beyond doubt 
that our Morte Arthure is the “‘ Gret Gest of Arthure ” of which 
Wyntoun speaks. 

A few words must be said, in conclusion, about Bradley’s theory 
referred to at the beginning of this article. The theory, summarised 
without argument in Collected Papers, p. 225, is that Awntyrs and 
Pistill were originally written in unrhymed alliterative verse by a 
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North-West Midland poet and afterwards recast by a Northern 
man into the rhyming stanzas which have come down to us. Any 
opinion of Bradley’s on such a subject is entitled to great respect, 
but there are obvious difficulties in this theory. If any one will 
examine a few lines of either poem, each with its four alliterating 
stresses of which the last one is also a rhyme, e.g. 


Under bowes pei bode pes burnes so bolde 
To byker at pes baraynes in bonkes so bare ; 
pei kest of here couples in cliffes so colde, 
Conforte here kenettes to kele hem of care ; 


it will strike him as an almost miraculous coincidence that the three 
normal staves in each line of the supposed original should have 
admitted a fourth which also happened to rhyme; unless indeed 
the recasting was so thorough as to be virtually anew work. Possibly 
there is somewhere in Bradley’s writings a further discussion of the 
subject, which I have not come across. At present I cannot help 
feeling that we have the poems as they were written. 

Who was Huchoun? Or rather, what was his name? It is 
even disputed whether it was a surname or a Christian name. But 
if he wrote in a North-Western dialect, it seems reasonable to look 
for his name in the district where the dialect is spoken, and at the 
risk of the charge of rashness I suggest for consideration the not 
uncommon name of Houghton. The native pronunciation of this 
name is houfn, earlier hifn from hin, which last would be the 
ME. form. I do not know enough about Middle Scottish to be 
able to say whether Huchoun would be a good Scots spelling of 
hixn. What the Awle Rialle, or the Auld Rialle as two MSS. 
have it, may have been I cannot even surmise. 
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HENRY CRABB ROBINSON AND MADAME 
DE STAEL 


By D. G. Larc 


Henry CRABB RoBINsON, who did so much for other men’s reputa- 
tions, is gradually acquiring one of hisown. Shortly after his death, 
Dr. Thomas Sadler went through his papers and published from them 
three volumes under the title, Diary, Reminiscences and Corre- 
spondence of Henry Crabb Robinson,' which the Dictionary of National 
Biography (alias Fraser Rae) described as “a careful but too frag- 
mentary selection.”” Neither adjective is likely to please those who 
have compared Crabb’s manuscripts with Sadler’s text. The latter 
gentleman, as an editor, belonged to other times than ours and, 
doubtless with the best intentions, took liberties which nowadays 
would bring him to the Old Bailey. With one firm vertical stroke 
of his editorial pen, he annihilated the letters and pages he deemed 
of no use for his book. What he considered useful he trimmed, 
omitting whole sentences and adjusting others to his liking. Crabb’s 
style is not of the casual kind. But it was still too loose for his editor, 
who very “ carefully” rewrote parts of the manuscript before him, 
suppressed redundant adjectives, attenuated over-expressive ones 
and generally dressed Crabb’s literary body with all the graces of 
law-abiding grammar. Such as it is, Sadler’s book was good enough 
to keep other editors away for the rest of the century ; and interesting 
enough to run through three editions, one or other of which is now 
to be found in the self-respecting libraries of Europe. In recent 
years Crabb’s manuscripts have been studied more closely. Pro- 
fessor Morley has lately published the Wordsworth correspondence 
in two handsome volumes,” and it seems likely that the earlier letters 
from Germany, many of which are interesting, will shortly be 
1 London, 1869. Three volumes. 


2 The Correspondence of Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle. Oxford 
University Press. 1927. 
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printed. Professor Carré, in his book Gethe et Angleterre, has 
dealt at length with Crabb’s activities as one of the first and best- 
informed sponsors of German literature in this country, and has 
shown, in particular, what Coleridge and Carlyle owed to him in 
this matter. From time to time papers appear dealing with one 
aspect or another of the man and his writing; indeed, it is scarce 
an exaggeration to say that the posthumous presence of this “‘ buoyant 
spirit” has made the peaceful Dr. Williams’ Library of Gordon 
Square, where the numerous manuscripts are housed, an international 
rendezvous of some literary importance. 

But Crabb still awaits a biographer. It is obviously desirable 
he should have one, otherwise his judgments, which are continually 
being cited, cannot be judged. The outlines of his life-story are 
plain enough. His father was a tanner of Bury St. Edmunds. 
Crabb’s brother Thomas kept to the trade: Henry was all for 
schooling. He was born with an almost superstitious respect for 
knowledge, and carried through life a grievance against the humble 
institutions where he was first taught to learn because they did not 
give him enough of it. In 1790, he being then fifteen, a certain 
itch for respectability led him to the law. He donned a black coat, 
first as clerk to an attorney at Colchester, and later in the same 
function in an office in Chancery Lane. In all he had some ten years 
at the law. That is the prologue. Then came an interlude of free- 
dom and action. He was left some money. Taylor of Norwich 
had told him of Goethe and the wonders of the new Germany. He 
packed up and went there in 1800, and did not return to England 
until 1805. ‘The Wanderlust remained with him till 1809, and took 
him back to Germany and to the Spanish Peninsula as war corre- 
spondent of The Times. His wandering was the physical expression 
of his thirst for knowledge ; and presently he found other means to 
satisfy it. Fate and a good constitution had decreed that he was 
not to die until 1867. For a time he harked back to the law and 
practised as a full-fledged solicitor from 1813 until 1828, by which 
time he was a substantial citizen, with money and the public respect 
behind him. He again appointed himself a gentleman of leisure 
and again sought the company of the wise and the great. For over 
forty years he talked and listened, listening less and talking more 
as time went on ; and gave his tea (when he could find it), his advice 
and his reminiscences to the men of letters of London. He outlived 
thus several generations of them, attained a kind of secondary fame, 
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and passed away as discreetly and inconspicuously as he had lived 
at the ripe age of ninety-one. 

That is the frame. It is easier to trace than the picture. From 
Wordsworth and Bagehot and many other sources we may gather 
what sort of a man Henry Crabb Robinson was to look at and to 
live with. But although he had many friends they knew little of 
him, save that he was pleasant-tempered (generally) and loyal and 
honest ; and that he had that tolerable ugliness of feature which we 
do not dislike in our friends. ‘To these virtues he added, in his later 
years, the knack of rejoicing his company by dropping into dignified 
sleep at improper times. Yet the soul which lay concealed behind 
the face and the foibles is anonymous. He would distinguish 
elaborately between the “ Ich ” of Fichte and the “ Ich ” of Schelling 
without rousing up his own or in any way confessing himself. He 
was not an articulate, self-explaining, self-examining man. There 
is no trace in his most secret papers of any private wrestling with his 
soul. Looking at the plain facts of his life, there would seem to be 
nothing remarkable in it but an inarticulate alliance with time. 
Quietly and very gradually, without any feminine mediation (for he 
remained throughout a bachelor), he would appear to have come to 
an understanding with the greatenemy. ‘The entente was seemingly 
painless; for all his intercourse with our nineteenth-century 
Romantics and the German successors of Werther, there is no whisper 
of their literature having disturbed the placid course of his life. 
Such an entente is in itself an achievement. But with Crabb, 
another triumph of unconscious art confirmed and sealed it, to wit, 
the habit of living comfortably and amply at the general expense of 
the universe. We are speaking here of spiritual things, for no man 
was more jealously independent in his manner of physical living. 
Crabb could not create his own spiritual joys ; but he saw to it that 
they were provided for. He was a mild, undramatic man. He 
did not devour his neighbours ; he nibbled at them delicately and 
unobtrusively and with epicurean persistence. ‘This nibbling habit 
is the explanation of his illustrious friendships. The exercise of 
it provoked in his victims an agreeable titillation. Presently they 
could no more do without Crabb than Crabb without them. Words- 
worth could not think of Christmas without this mysteriously 
comforting presence ; and as Crabb nibbled, so he secreted impon- 
derable grains of delicious substance for his own nutrition, hoarded 
them, and as their accumulation became abundance, poured his 
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borrowed plenty into the stout volumes we now see in the Dr. 
Williams’ library. 

It should not be impossible to extract some meaning from the 
dumb architecture of this modest life. Henry Crabb Robinson 
was born with this instinct for borrowing wisdom, and chance gave 
him the opportunity of satisfying and developing it. Chance, in this 
case, was the legacy and Germany, where he first sat at the feet of 
the great. But Crabb might very well have left Germany without 
having been able, by reason of his comparative poverty and social 
insignificance, to exploit the opportunities it offered him; and it 
was by a further chance that he did not do so. Those who have 
read Sadler’s edition of the diary and reminiscences may guess we 
allude to Crabb’s meeting with Madame de Staél. No two human 
beings were ever more unlike than Henry Crabb Robinson and the 
daughter of Necker. She was plump and imperious, black-haired 
and black-eyed and described by her enemies as having the red face 
of a washer-woman. Beneath this exterior was concealed an “ 4me 
sensible,” forever dissatisfied with life, fleeing from ennui and 
unhappily pursuing happiness. Bonaparte, about to become 
Napoleon, had turned her out of France as a mischief-maker, and she 
had tearfully crossed the frontier and made across the snow for 
Weimar. She had landed late in December 1803 and had been 
welcomed regally. Since then the little town had been agog. 
Mme. de Staél had never stopped talking, and what she said was 
never uninteresting. With the exception of Schiller and Goethe, 
who found her unceasing eloquence an offence to the principle that 
all thought should be converted silently into written literature, she 
delighted every one. She remained until the end of February of 
the following year, herself delighted at having turned exile into 
triumph. Then she set out for Berlin. 

It was in Weimar, during the two months of January and 
February 1804, that these two dissimilar destinies came into momen- 
tary conjunction. Mme. de Staél had found every one in Weimar 
busy writing. She herself preferred active politics to literature ; 
but she was well known as the author of several important works 
(including one very successful novel), and she was stimulated by the 
atmosphere of Weimar to write more. The subject which lay most 
immediately to her hand was Germany ; and she had made some 
progress with her proposed book, chiefly by dint of interrogating 
and taking notes. But, as she had only a smattering of German, 
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she had to take the alleged beauties of the new literature largely on 
trust. What she refused to take on trust was the philosophy that 
inspired it. She besought Goethe and Schiller in vain. They told 
her it was beyond her. When an explanation was attempted, it 
mystified her. In desperation she turned to the Duke, who com- 
manded the Direktor of the Weimar Gymnasium to furnish the 
necessary information. The Direktor, the learned Béttiger, did 
not himself feel equal to the task and delegated it to Knebel, who 
attempted it and failed. Then Béttiger bethought him of the young 
Englishman who called on him occasionally of a Saturday, and whom 
he knew to be studying this selfsame philosophy at Jena. He wrote 
Henry Crabb Robinson and tactfully suggested he might compound 
from his lecture-notes a highly rationalised exposé, such as might 
be understood by the mundane intelligence of Mme. de Staél. 
Crabb did so. His exposé pleased and he was invited to visit her. 
At this point Crabb himself may be allowed to take up the story. 
“On the 28th of January,” he says in his reminiscences, “ I first 
waited upon her ; I was shown into her bedroom, for which I was 
unprepared, not knowing Parisian customs. She was sitting most 
decorously in her bed and writing. She had her nightcap on, and 
her face was not made up for the day. It was by no means a seductive 
spectacle, yet I had a very cordial reception with a benignant look. 
Two bright black eyes smiled upon me. After a warm expression 
of her joy at making my acquaintance I was dismissed till three 
o’clock, and on my return then I found a very different person— 
the accomplished Frenchwoman surrounded by admirers, and they 
among the distinguished of the age. ...” Crabb does not give us 
directly to understand that he was quite at his ease in this company, 
but he is at some pains to write down his own retorts and com- 
pliments. “It was before her journey to Berlin that her Court 
dress for the King’s birthday ball was produced at table after dinner. 
It excited high admiration from the guests. She noticed my silence. 
Ah vous, Rob.! vous ne dites rien ?—Mad., I said in a tone of 
assumed gravity—vous étes un peu exigeante. Je ne puis admirer 
vous et votre robe au méme temps (sic). Ah que vous étes aimable, 
she exclaimed, and gave me a smile as if she had said, I know this 
means nothing, but these are the things we expect. You are really 
improving. For English frankness, abstaining from all compliment, 
had been my habit.” 1 On another occasion, Schelling’s description 


1 We quote from the manuscript, not from Sadler’s text. 
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of architecture as “‘ frozen music ” was being discussed. Mme. de 
Staél chose to disagree with it and called on Crabb to produce argu- 
ments in its favour : “ I was forced to say something, and made my 
escape by a compliment : I can’t deny that you have proved— que 
votre esprit ne est (sic) pas gelee (sic).’ Fort bien dit, the Duke 
exclaimed... .” According to Crabb, too, she was impressed by his 
independence of manner. One day as he was reading German to 
her, the Duke entered: Crabb went on reading. She asked him 
whether he was rich or poor. “ As you please to take it, he replied. 
I am either a rich man of letters or a poor gentleman.” In the former 
capacity, he gave Mme. de Staél lessons in the new philosophy and 
the new literature ; and in the latter he occasionally took the liberty 
of scolding his illustrious pupil. “I said: ‘ Mad. vous n’avez 
pas compris Géthe et vous ne le comprendrez jamais.’ Her eyes 
flashed. She stretched out her fine arm of which she was rightly 
vain and said in an emphatic tone: ‘ Monsieur, je comprens tout 
ce que (sic) merite d’etre compris. Ce que je ne comprens n’est 
rien.” I bowed lowly. This was said at table. After dinner she 
gave me her hand very kindly. I was angry for a moment, she said, 
but it is all over now. I believe that I owe the favour I experienced 
from her to my perfect frankness and even freedom.” 

Now, as we have said, Crabb was known by all his friends to be 
an honest man. We may take it that here and elsewhere in his 
reminiscences he had no wish to deceive. But it will not escape 
notice that this young solicitor’s clerk seems to have borne himself 
well in a strange country and in a still stranger milieu, and to have 
displayed social aptitudes unusual in a home-made scholar. He 
would seem to have looked on the star without blinking and discovered 
in himself an unsuspected capacity for conversing in French. These 
reminiscences were written in 1848 ; the date is inscribed in Crabb’s 
own handwriting on the manuscript. By 1848 the tempestuous 
lady had finished with earthly sorrows. She died in 1817, her spirit 
unwillingly following her worn-out body. Crabb himself was a 
robust septuagenarian ; and, what is greatly to the point, exactly 
forty-four years had elapsed since the meeting at Weimar. The later 
reminiscences of Crabb are based on a diary which he started keeping 
in 1811. But there was no “‘ embarras ” of documentary evidence 
for the year 1804. “ I have nothing,” he tells us frankly, “‘ but the 
scanty account given to my brother in two letters.” He had, of 
course, the letters he received from German friends: three hastily 
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scribbled notes from Béttiger, in particular, which helped him to 
remember the circumstances of the introduction. But, in the main, 
it is true that his letters to his brother Thomas were his only sub- 
stantial evidence. They gave his memory a fillip. It was a good 
memory. With this slight encouragement, it wrote up the episode. 

There is no doubt about the 1804 letters. They are patently 
not the letters of a man of the world. Crabb’s patient, acceptive 
mind was then at the first stage, or at all events at a relatively early 
stage, of its slow evolution ; and it was momentarily stunned by the 
impact of strange tongues, strange philosophies, and strange people. 
Latin and Greek and German and a little English, along with the 
new philosophy, were sharing his passive soul between them. 
Aware of these large presences, he speaks faintly, in a solemn 
whisper. His style is cramped, three quarters German and one 
quarter English : 


Tho’ you, he says to his brother, are not learned in French literature, 
I am sure you cannot be unacquainted with the name of Mad. de Stahl 
(sic) the daughter of the minister Neckar (sic) and one of the most respect- 
able of the French Literati. If Mad. de Stahl have not the profound 
learning of Mrs. Macaulay, if she be without the elegant socratic genius 
of Mrs. Barbauld the truly poetic fancy of Mrs. Radcliffe or the original 
and great mind of Mrs. Woolstonecraft ; she is as a person more remark- 
able than any of these. Being immensely rich and connected with public 
characters, sne has spent all her life in the great world and is equally at 
home at the levee of a prince and in her study. The brilliancy of her 
Talent in Society and her Charms, tho’ not her beauty, added to the natural 
advantages of her Sex have enabled (her) to figure away all her life in the 
great circles (sic) and her very acute understanding which by the way is all 
she has has given her rank too in the literary world. . . . As she fell in 
with my acquaintance and I have here the most unmerited reputation of 
being a philosopher of the new school I was commanded to wait on her 
ladyship, wch I was not anxious to do, till a written invitation left me no 
excuse. And I have had the honour of dining with her twice and am 
engaged for the following week. . . . I was invited to her in order to 
be interrogated on the new Philosophy and saw clearly enough that I 
was used. 1 did not suffer myself to be deceived by her compliments or 
disconcerted by her railleries, but had the pure pleasure of seeing thro’ 
and understanding the comedy she was playing. . . . Mad. de Stahl 
is one of those persons who with a most acute understanding and elegant 
wit, has nothing else. She has not the least sense for poetry and is absolutely 
incapable of thinking a philosophical thought—her Phily [#.e. philosophy] 1s 
only a map of observations connected together by a loose logic and Poetry 
is for her . . . only rhetorick in verse. She cannot perceive anything in 
poetry more than fine passages! . . .” 
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We cannot quote at any length; and it would be necessary to 
read through the whole bundle of the letters from Germany to form 
an adequate notion of the strange compound of learning and ignor- 
ance that characterised Crabb at the time he met Mme. de Staél. 
We will not insist overmuch on the errors of fact that are revealed 
by a perusal of these earlypapers. It is plain, for example, that Crabb 
did not meet Mme. de Staél for the first time on January 28,! as he 
says in 1848; neither did he, on his first or even his second visit, 
see that lady decorously seated in bed ; we can find little or nothing 
about the lessons in German literature and philosophy about which 
the reminiscences are so expansively communicative, and, in fact, 
by an examination of dates, the astonishing conclusion is reached that 
he paid Mme. de Staél only six visits in all, two of which were for 
ceremonial dinners in company; lastly, although it had been 
generally supposed that Crabb removed from Jena to Weimar to 
give Mme. de Staél more continuous instruction, it can be proved 
that he did not do so, but walked, as had always been his habit, from 
Jena to Weimar in the few week-ends intervening between his first 
visit on January 22 and the great lady’s departure on March 1.? 
Nowhere does Crabb purposely deceive us. He had lost sight of 
this distant and smaller self. Unwittingly he magnifies this episode 
and the part he played in it. The facts, with the above exceptions, 
are true enough ; but the perspective is wrong. The account we 
read in the reminiscences of this early meeting was written in the 
light of subsequent events. In 1813, Mme. de Staél had published 
her book on Germany; about the same time, Crabb himself was 
becoming an authority on things German in England. It was 
whispered, when she came to London in that year, that this modest 
and comparatively silent man had been her mediator with Goethe 
and Schiller, and had taught her all the German philosophy she ever 
knew. Crabb himself very properly disclaimed such influence. 
But he could not help the gradual growth and swelling of the incident 
inhis mind. In 1848 he wrote down the truth as he felt it ; but what 
he felt was no longer the truth, 


1 Béttiger’s first letter relating to Mme. de Staél is dated the 14th of January; 
the second, containing an invitation to dinner for the following Sunday, the 18th 
(Sunday being the 22nd) ; the third, inviting Crabb for Saturday the 28th, was 
written on the 26th. On the 30th, Crabb writes to his brother that he has seen 
Mme, de Staél twice. 

* This is proved by the letter sent by Mme. de Staél to Crabb in February 
and addressed to Jena. It bears the Jena postmark. 
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We cannot blame Crabb. He is as honest as a man may be when 
trying to tell the truth about himself. It may indeed be doubted 
whether any one view of an incident such as he described would 
satisfy everybody ; and were Crabb only involved we might leave 
him undisturbed with his own testimony. But there is Mme. de 
Staél. On this slight acquaintance he wrote so liberally of her that her 
biographers gratefully appropriated these pages of his reminiscences 
for their own purposes, and even reached the somewhat hazardous 
conclusion that his contribution to De |’ Allemagne was substantial. 
So it is well to inquire what Mme. de Staél really did think of the 
young man whose memory was to take up these thin threads and 
weave them into a pattern for posterity. It would seem—and again 
the information comes from Crabb’s papers—that she was asked in 
1813 about Crabb and cordially acknowledged his help. But it is 
by no means certain that she would even have remembered his name 
had he not punctually left his card on her within a few days of her 
arrival in London and followed up the card with a visit. Chance 
served Crabb well on this occasion too, for Murray the bookseller 
had just brought the contract for De l’ Allemagne, and the coincidence 
was responsible for the further legend that Crabb, who had taken 
silk a week or two before, drew up this contract.! As against the 
abundance of evidence concerning Mme. de Staél to be found in 
Crabb, there is nothing or next to nothing about Crabb in Mme. de 
Staél. Less one might expect, for the proportions of the personali- 
ties are different. But that she should say practically nothing is 
surprising. How are we to interpret her silence ? 

In 1804 Crabb knew nothing of Mme. de Staél except that she 
did not belong to his chosen people. He followed Goethe and 
Schiller in putting her down as an unusually good specimen of the 
unsatisfying Gaul. He little suspected that she was predisposed 
in his favour and that he had only to live up to her high expectations. 
She had a theoretical affection for England and a practical disposition 
to fall in love with Englishmen. In 1803, hard fate and the war 
had separated her from a young (and fickle) Scots doctor of the name 
of Robertson. She had called him Rob. The abbreviation might, 
without inconvenience, have been transferred to Crabb had he been 
the man for it. Moreover, for all her joy at being in Weimar, the 
men of that town and of Germany in general had disappointed her. 


1 Cf. the Revue de Littérature comparée, October 1928 (Madame de Staél et 
Henry Crabb Robinson. Fiction et Vérité). 
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Her ideal lay midway between the soldier and the scholar. Germans 
were the one or the other but never both. Had Crabb been more 
of a courtier and less of a well-intentioned autodidact, he would 
have made easy hay in this gratuitous sunshine. It is a fair guess 
that Mme. de Staél was quite as anxious to see him on January 22, 
1804, as he to see her. It is even certain, as Crabb tells us, that she 
smiled benignantly on him. She knew our native eccentricities 
and was aware that the term “ gentleman,” which Crabb applied to 
himself, might cover many peculiarities of soul and manner and be 
none the less valid and honourable. But through Crabb’s own 
report we may glean that his methodistical gaucherie disconcerted 
her. She told him, for example—and Crabb took it as a compliment 
—that she found great difficulty in placing Englishmen, whereas the 
social status of Germans was always abundantly apparent. Her 
own manners were not, however, impeccable ; her father, Necker, 
had been a banker before he became a statesman. Esprit and a 
bright mind served his daughter’s purpose better than fine breeding. 
If one thing is more certain than another, it is that had Crabb sur- 
prised her by these qualities we should very positively have heard 
of it. Such discussions as Crabb records in his reminiscences were 
the breath of her life. They were a game in which she constantly 
required fresh partners, because she played them all to a standstill. 
During the whole of her visit to Germany she wrote regularly twice 
a week to her father Necker and hoarded every crumb of her informa- 
tion for him. No single thing or incident which seemed to her to 
have any interest or importance, however slight, was omitted. 
Necker had watched the artifice with which she had plied Robertson 
under the elms at Coppet, and when she was gone, inquired teasingly 
in his letters about the condition of her heart; he knew that her 
troubles and her pleasures, wherever they began, always finished 
there. There is no word anywhere of Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Amongst the latter’s papers are two letters from her ; but neither do 
we find here any trace of that perfervid flamboyance which has so 
often led unwary editors to the publication of batches of so-called 
“ove-letters ” from this warm-hearted lady, in which, to those 
who know her, there is nothing but an ill-calculated mixture of 
thetoric and friendship. The two addressed to Crabb are civil and 
friendly, but no more. One sentence catches the eye in the first 
“ Si vous aviez un moment de libre pour m’écrire quelque chose sur 
Kant vous augmenteriez mes richesses morales car je n’entends rien 
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” 


qu’a travers vos idées. . . .”’ That may mean something or nothing, 
A glance at Crabb’s lecture-notes, some of which are still to be found, 
may suggest an explanation. These notes are meticulously written 
and, so far as one can judge, scrupulously exact. We know that 
Crabb brought Mme. de Staél four “ dissertations,” probably in 
English, which she understood better than German. If they were 
at all like the notes he took at Jena, they were completely untempera- 
mental and conveyed nothing about their author. There was no 
difficulty about understanding anything through Crabb. He was 
the perfect medium. Schelling, after passing through Crabb, was 
still Schelling; Kant was still Kant and Fichte was undiluted 
Fichte. Such passive clarity- was precious. Mme. de Staél found 
it so. She used it because it was useful. But the dissertations 
once used; Schelling and Kant and Fichte having been divested 
of their resemblance with themselves and clothed with that of Mme. 
de Staél, their willing author was forgotten. He remained the 
“ poor gentleman.” Benjamin Constant, who accompanied Mme. de 
Staél to Weimar and who was constantly making good resolutions 
and breaking them, wrote down in the diary he had made up his 
mind to keep (and did not) that Mr. Robinson seemed to have 
“absence de finesse des Anglais et l’amour des idées absolues 
des Allemands.” ‘That is as far as he or Mme. de Staél got in the 
spiritual diagnosis of their collaborator. On consideration of this 
side of the evidence, it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Mme. de Staél found Henry Crabb Robinson entirely unremarkable, 
and for that reason said nothing about him. His usefulness was 
temporary. In Berlin she met the encyclopedic August-Wilhelm 
Schlegel, bought him and his philosophy outright for 12,000 francs 
and the promise (faithfully kept) of a pension, and took him off to 
Coppet. 

Crabb, during these few weeks in 1804, was well aware he was 
being exploited. He liked the honour a good deal more than he 
says. But Mme. de Staél was not easy. She did indeed exploit 
every one from princes to post-boys without distinction or difficulty. 
Where Crabb nibbled, she devoured. But she made a point of 
paying. Her inquiry about Crabb’s position was not, if we judge 
rightly, idle. She wished to know whether a donation of plain coin 
of the realm would be a fitting recompense for the particular kind 
of intellectual domestic service which he had rendered her. Students 
at German universities, she knew, often earned pocket-money in 
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such ways. Crabb having indicated his wish to be treated as a 
gentleman, she gave him praise instead of money. In a letter dated 
March 29, 1804, Crabb wrote to his brother Thomas: “ She forced 
me (you know how easy it is for such a woman as Mad. de S. to 
command and that persons like me are willing to be compelled and 
commanded) to draw up for her four dissertations on the new 
Philosophy, and paid me for the trouble in loud praise and promises 
or threatens me (which you will) with incorporating them in her great 
work on the German Nation and Literature which she is now 
writing.” But Mme. de Staél was probably the more anxious to 
make more substantial payment as her praise was not over-sincere. It 
had not escaped her that the “poor gentleman” had social ambitions, 
and that the term itself expressed his desires in this respect rather 
than their evident fulfilment. She had purposed asking him to 
stay at her house in Weimar on her return there from Berlin. But 
her father died, Schlegel took Crabb’s place, and the plan fell through. 
Crabb was disappointed. In his unexcessive way, he dreamed a 
pleasant dream during the lady’s absence in Berlin, and was sorry 
to awake from it to his prosy life at Jena. We find him adding a 
postscript to the letter we have just quoted in order to enjoin his 
brother to address his letters in future to: Mons. R., Gentilhomme 
anglais. Such had been the superscription of the missive Mme. de 
Staél had sent him in the previous month. “ Gentilhomme ” rang 
better than student. There is other evidence, too, which is not 
unsuggestive. ‘This methodical fellow kept the note-book in which 
he registered the expenses of his travel and sojourn in Germany. 
From this note-book it appears that after he had offered his condo- 
lences to Mme. de Staél on the death of her father, he concluded the 
day pleasantly at the Weimar theatre. He also bought about this 
time knee-buckles and silk hose to the tune of three thalers. These 
trifling details would have no importance were the letters of Crabb 
himself not quite explicit about the change he had anticipated in his 
manner of life. ‘I should have studied my Greek at Weimar,” 
he writes elegiacally to Thomas, “instead of remaining here. I 
should have had a constant cover at M. (sic) de S.’s table as Ami de 
la maison and shd thus have been introduced to the first literary 
circles in the first asscnbly of literary genius’s extant. And Lady 
Geckhausen, Maid of Honour to the Duchess Dowager promised 
to be my Chaperon at Court. I should therefore have bought 
myself a Chapeau bas and played for a few months a character that 
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you would little have dreamt of my performing. But you have 
already learned from the newspapers that these gay visions have been 
annihilated by the destroyer of so many vanities. As I had promised 
myself no little amusement from the mascarade domino I meant 
to wear, it was with no little reget that I heard of M. de S.’s sudden 
return to Weimar on her way to Geneva, her father the Minister 
Neckar being dead.” Mme. de Staél had told him, too, that she 
would probably visit England when she had finished with Germany. 
“For me,”’ Crabb comments, “ this is a most interesting piece of 
news, as should I in the future gain admittance to her house wch, 
wherever it be, must be the resort of the literati, I shall be at once 
introduced into the circles I so desire to belong to and into wch I 
can at all events enter without being a member of them.” 

This pleasant prospect was not to become a reality until some 
nine years later. Even then Crabb was not ungrateful for the 
glimpses of the great his visits to Argyle Street afforded him. In 
1804, the dream seemed to fade and leave nought behind. The 
reminiscences of 1848 are prefaced by the remark: ‘ This short 
acquaintance led to no permanent results of importance.” But 
that is not true. Crabb before and Crabb after the passage of 
Mme. de Staél at Weimar are different persons. Before her arrival, 
his only house of call had been Béttiger’s, which was bourgeois 
enough, and those of two elderly Englishmen, Sir Brooke Boothby 
(of the Sorrows Sacred to the Memory of Penelope) and Mr. Charles 
Gore, a merchant possessed of two daughters. By March 1804 
Crabb is notifying his brother that his social star is definitely in the 
ascendant and that the occasion of this changed state of things is 
Mme. de Staél. “‘ By means of her I am become known among the 
great men of Weimar. . . . I have visited Schiller and met with a 
very friendly reception from him. Lately as I was at the Theatre 
and Benjamin Constant said to Géthe in a half-whisper: ‘ O that 
is Mr. R. of whom Mme. S. was speaking,’ I was really oppressed 
by Géthe’s turning round and saying with a courtesy really wonderful 
in so proud a man: ‘ Mr. R. you have been as I hear a long time in 
our Neighbourhood and have never once paid me a visit.’ On my 
making the only possible answer, he gave me the accustomed reply. 
Why should I try to conceal that this insignificant compliment, 
forgotten as soon as made, gave me a more lively pleasure than 
almost any incident that has occurred to me since a year ? ” 

It was in the nature of things that Crabb should be more grateful 
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which Nature gave him bed and board here.”’ 





















to Goethe for thus turning to speak to him than to Mme. de Staél 
for preparing the way for the meeting. But there can be no doubt 
that she made a point of setting him on the road of his ambition. 
Even the reminiscences are quite plain about the fact. ‘“ At Mad. 
de Staél’s table,” Crabb wrote on July 16, 1848, “ I became first 
known to several of the Weimar Court and so the way was paved 
for that introduction which I obtained in the winter following when 
it became of some importance.” Crabb did not connect his sub- 
sequent history with this short acquaintance. He retained the 
impression that he had been exploited. Yet it may surely be said 
that the return was ample. In exchange for six visits and four 
dissertations, Mme. de Staél would seem to have revealed to the 
unconscious Henry what Carlyle calls “ that mission in respect of 








DID MASSINGER REVISE THE EMPEROUR 
OF THE EAST? 


By A. K. McI_twraltu 


MASSINGER’S tragi-comedy The Emperour of the East was licensed 
to the King’s players on March 11, 1630/1,! entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on November 19, 1631, and printed in 1632 “ As it hath 
bene diuers times acted, at the Blackfriers, and Globe Play-houses.” 
The quarto of 1632 is the only seventeenth-century edition, and it 
contains some striking bibliographical and literary confusions which 
suggest that the play had undergone revision before it was printed. 

One bibliographical puzzle is the confusion between Paulinus, 
who plays a leading part in the play, and a shadowy character named 
Favorinus. At Ill. ii. 171 (sig. F4’) there is a stage-direction, 
“* Enter Theodosius, Favorinus, Philanax, Timantus, Gratianus.” 
The three last are normal members of Theodosius’ retinue, but 
Favorinus appears here for the first time, makes one insignificant 
speech, and leaves the stage without being named again. He is 
heard of later in the play, but only in one copy, Malone 236(7). 
In this copy he enters at III. iii. 13, speaks twice to tell the Emperor 
that the Empress is delayed for “‘ The third part of an houre ” in 
the company of the Princess Pulcheria, and is told to 


Go back, my Favorinus, and intreat her, 
Not to exceed a minute. 
(111. iii. 24-25 ; Plays (Gifford, 1813), iii. 298.) 


In the sixteen other copies which I have collated his place is taken 
by Paulinus, and the metre is preserved in line 24 by reading “‘ my 
good Paulinus”’ for ‘‘ my Favorinus.” ‘These differences occur in 
sigs. G1” and G2"; there are no other variant readings in the inner 
forme of sheet G to determine which is the earlier state, but in 
outer G the messenger who comes from the Emperor to the apart- 


1 Malone, Variorum Shakspeare (1821), iii. 230. 
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ments of the Princess is Paulinus (111. iv. 41), and the fact that only 
one copy out of seventeen preserves the name of Favorinus suggests 
that it was an oversight soon set right at the press. It cannot 
conceivably have been a printer’s error ; it is clear that the original 
manuscript must have had “ Favorinus,” and that the author had 
failed to alter it at this point. I take it that in sheet F the error 
escaped notice until it was too late ; in the inner forme of sheet G, 
which was presumably printed before the outer,! the author saw 
the mistake and corrected it at the press ; and in the outer forme the 
correction was made before the printing was begun. 

There are two possible explanations of this change: either the 
character now called Paulinus was originally called Favorinus, and 
the name was changed throughout (though with accidental lapses) 
in the manuscript sent to the printer ; or there were originally two 
distinct characters, of whom Favorinus was eliminated, his indis- 
pensable lines being transferred to Paulinus. The former alter- 
native is unlikely, as Paulinus was a historical character named by 
both Massinger’s chief sources, Zonaras and Cedrenus, and Favorinus 
is not known to either; there was no reason for him to alter the 
name to Favorinus in the first instance, nor, having done so, to make 
all the corrections and metrical adjustments necessary for changing 
it back. The inevitable conclusion is that there was an earlier 
version of the play containing a character named Favorinus, and that 
the text as we have it is a revised version in which this part was 
dropped. 

There is nothing as yet to indicate either the extent of the 
revision or the time at which it was made, but once the fact of revision 
is established two slight indications of manuscript confusion else- 
where gain in importance: (1) In the space of ten lines, 1. i. 
178-187 (sig. D4’), a minor character enters and speaks once as a 
“ Seruant,” speaks twice as “‘ Mar.,” and is sent off by the stage- 
direction “‘ Exit Mart.” This is a mistake which might well have 
been due to a theatrical adapter of the prompt copy if there were 
any one in any way connected with the King’s players named 
“ Martin ” or the like; but no one of that name is known, and it 
is just the sort of error which Massinger might make if he were 
re-writing the play with alterations, as he did Beleeue as you List. 
He writes several lines from memory, then looks at the original 
draft for what follows, and at the same time picks up the name of 


1 R. B. McKerrow, Introduction to Bibliography, pp. 18-19. 
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the servant, which he had forgotten. (2) In one scene (III. ii.) 
the Emperor’s younger sisters become temporarily anonymous, 
entering as “ Her [Pulcheria’s] two young Sisters,” speaking as 
“ Sister” and “2 Sister,” and leaving the stage as “ the yong 
Ladyes,” although everywhere else they are given the names of 
Arcadia and Filaccilla. Here again it is most unlikely that a mere 
copyist with “ Arcadia” before him should substitute ‘‘ 1 Sister,” 
but it is easy to imagine that an author writing a fresh passage for 
the revised version might be inconsistent with his original practice. 
It should be observed that they are called “‘ Her two young Sisters” 
in a forty-four word scene-heading which cannot have been written 
by a stage adapter. 

The literary evidence of revision is less tangible and more open 
to varying interpretation than the bibliographical, but I myself find 
it equally strong. 

(1) In the last eight lines of the play the Emperor says : 


. . « Philanax 

Shall bee remembred, and magnificent bounties 
Fall on Chrysapius. My grace on ail. 
Let Cleon bee deliuer’d and rewarded, 
My grace on all, which as I lend [len’d Q] to you, 
Returne your vowes to heauen, that it may please 
(As it is gratious) to quench in mee 
All future sparkes of burning iealousie. 

(Vv. iii. 174-181 ; Plays (Gifford, 1813), iii. 349.) 


The repetition of ‘‘ My grace on all ” is impossible, and in the Gosse 
copy Massinger has deleted it the first time,! leaving an incomplete 
line. He had obviously forgotten the unfortunate Cleon, sent to 
prison by the Emperor in a fit of passion at Iv. iv. 58,2 and added 
line 177 to release him. The correction is very clumsily performed, 
but I should find the oversight more excusable if the concluding 
scene is a revised version, written when the preceding scenes were 
no longer fresh in the author’s mind, than if it had been part of the 
original draft of the play. 

(z) Earlier in the final scene, the Emperor has been completely 
convinced that his wife and Paulinus were innocent, and he bitterly 
regrets his sentence of death on the latter. He begs Philanax (who 
was ordered to execute the sentence) to 


1 W. W. Greg, 4 The Library, v. 68. 

* The fifth scene in Gifford’s text; he and later editors wrongly make two 
scenes of Iv. i., beginning a fresh scene in the middle of line 63. ‘The scenes are 
marked correctly in the quarto. 
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. » . say but yet this once 

Thou hast not done what rashly I commanded, 

And that Paulinus liues, and thy reward 

For not performing that which I inioin’d thee, 

Shall centuple what euer yet thy dutie, 

Or merit challeng’d from mee. 

(V. iii. 131-136 ; Plays (Gifford, 1813), iii. 347.) 

Now Philanax had in fact preserved Paulinus’ life ; yet in the face 
of the Emperor’s grief he repeats that he is dead, and quite 
gratuitously publishes the fact that he was physically incapable of 
his supposed offence. The Emperor’s further lamentations and 
self-reproaches are cut short by the abrupt and cheerful entrance of 
Paulinus himself. ‘The whole of this passage, lines 126 to 151, is 
absolutely pointless in the play as we have it ; the audience knows in 
advance that Paulinus is alive, and his dramatic entrance falls 
disastrously flat. If he had in fact been executed, the passage would 
be an exaggerated but still effective intensification of the Emperor’s 
agony of remorse ; as it is, it is merely silly. 

When Dr. Koeppel was studying the sources of the play,! he 
observed that Massinger had adhered to history in the general lines 
of his first four acts, but that in the fifth he had made a comedy out 
of an historical tragedy. In the narratives of Zonaras and Cedrenus, 
Paulinus is really executed, and the Empress goes into voluntary 
exile at Jerusalem, where she dies shortly after. I suggest that the 
exile or death of the Empress formed the original conclusion of 
Massinger’s play. Such a termination finds a close parallel in 
Camiola’s retirement to a nunnery at the end of The Maid of Honour, 
and I see no equally satisfactory explanation of the manifest traces 
of revision in the final scene, the preservation of tragic passages 
incompatible with the happy ending, and the sudden and violent 
departure from sources to which the dramatist had previously 
remained faithful. 

To sum up the argument thus far, I think it probable that what 
we have is a revised version of the play and not its original form ; 
that in the revision a character named Favorinus was eliminated 
from the dramatis persone and a happy ending substituted for a tragic 
one ; and that certain portions of the play elsewhere were written 
out afresh by the author, whether he made deliberate alterations in 
them or not. 

An occasion for this revision is not far to seek. The play was 


1 Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman’s, Philip Massinger’s und 
John Ford’s, p. 126. 
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licensed to the King’s players on March 11, 1630/1, and must have 
been presented during the spring at the Blackfriars theatre, for 
which the original prologue was written. Its first production was a 
disastrous failure. The commendatory verses prefixed to the 
quarto by John Clavell and William Singleton both refer to its 
unfavourable reception, and the author himself, addressing the King 
in his “ Prologue at Court,” says that it 
. . . suffer’d by the rage, 
And enuie of some Catos of the stage : 
Yet still hee hopes, this Play which then was seene 
With sore eyes, and condemn’d out of their spleen, 
May bee by you, The supreme iudge, set free, 
And rais’d aboue the reach of calumnie. 
Indeed, his experience was so bitter that he refers to it again in the 
prologue to The Guardian (licensed October 31, 1633) : 
After twice putting forth to Sea, his Fame 
Shipwrack’d in either, and his once known Name 


In two years silence buried, perhaps lost 
I’ the general opinion . . ., etc. 


(prol. 1-4; Three New Playes (1655), sig. G6"; Plays 
(Gifford, 1813), iv. 124.) 

It must have been a very marked failure to be heralded as such in 
the forefront of the printed play and to call for an apologetic reference 
from the author after a lapse of two and a half years, yet at some time 
between its unsuccessful production in March and its entry in the 
Stationers’ Register on November 19 the play was performed at 
Court. There are no records preserved of the plays given at Court 
in the autumn of 1631, but a “ Prologue at Court” follows the 
“ Prologue at the Blackfriers ” in the edition of 1632, and Massinger 
was not the man to claim an honour which had not been accorded 
him. To have done so in the present case especially would have 
been to give a fatally easy opening to the malicious detractors referred 
to in Singleton’s verses. 

It is hard to believe that a play which had signally failed in the 
spring at the Blackfriars would have been chosen as it stood for 
repetition at Court in the autumn. Two years previously The New 
Inne by Ben Jonson had been badly received on the public stage, and 


1 The precise interpretation of this is doubtful. The other failure is not 
certainly identified, and the “‘ two years silence ” in 1633 is hard to reconcile with 
the licensing of The City-Madam on May 25, 1632. But it is generally agreed 
that ee Emperour of the East is one of the ships in which Massinger’s fame was 
wrecked. 
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the proposed Court performance was apparently cancelled in conse- 
quence.! The difference between the fate of The New Inne and 
that of The Emperour of the East, coupled with the internal evidence 
already given, makes it likely that after his original rebuff Massinger 
altered his play to suit the demands of the public, turning a tragedy 
into a tragi-comedy, and making further changes of unknown extent. 
It may seem strange that so drastic a revision should not be mentioned 
either on the title-page or in the dedication to Lord Mohun, but the 
circumstances sufficiently explain Massinger’s silence. The play 
had failed at the Blackfriars, and the author had patched it up, so 
hastily as to leave obvious traces of his work, in order that it might be 
acted at the Globe and at Court. Even so it remained an unpopular 
play for which the author had still to apologise, as we have seen, in 
the prologue to The Guardian. And, as Sir A. W. Ward has justly 
observed (though in the unsubstantiated belief that the play later 
grew into favour), “ the earlier and less favourable judgment would 
seem to have been the more correct one.”’ 2 Massinger had no reason 
to congratulate himself, even on the revised version. 

The extent of the alterations remains uncertain. The suggestion 
has already been made that one was the introduction of a happy 
ending. The elimination of Favorinus may have had a special 
motive. The epilogue (evidently written for the original perform- 
ance) apologises for the actor : 

On whom (forc’d to it by necessitie) 

The maker did conferre his Emperours part, 
and Dr. T. W. Baldwin has plausibly suggested that the actor 
referred to was John Honyman, forced to take the “ juvenile lead ” 
by John Thompson’s death of the plague “ about 1630.” 3 It is 
possible that Favorinus was a part intended for Honyman, and that 
when the author was revising the play he took the opportunity of 
dropping it. 

Further speculation is tempting but dangerous. The theory 
which I wish to advance is that the play as printed in 1632 is a revised 

1 Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, ii. 191. 

2 English Dramatic Literature (1899), iii. 29. 

® T. W. Baldwin, The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company, 
pp. 60-61. I cannot accept Mr. Baldwin’s further suggestion that ‘‘ The Emperor 
was one of Massinger’s plays for 1630, probably for the winter, deferred in licence 
and presentation by the plague until March 20, 1631.” Joseph Meade, writing 
on November 27, 1630, quotes John Pory’s last letter from London to the effect 


that “‘ all the Playhouses at London were now againe open, since there died that 
week of the plague but 18.” (MS. Harl. 390, fol. 522”.) 
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version, and that the revision was undertaken as a result of the 
unfavourable reception accorded to the original production at the 
Blackfriars. Such readiness to bow to the dictates of the public 
is quite in keeping with the character of the author, who had admitted 
to his audience that 


What ere the shaft bee, Archer, or the bow, 
From which ’tis sent, it cannot hit the white 
Vnlesse your approbation guide it right, 


while Jonson had boasted in the same figure of speech that 


. « . if then, it doe not hit, 
Some are in a consumption of wit. 
(Ben Jonson, The New Inne, prol. 23-24; 1631, sig. A2”.) 





































JOHN RHODES AND IGNORAMUS 
By BERNARD M. WAGNER 


We learn from Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s History of Restoration 
Drama } that on October 17, 1663 an order was issued by the Lord 
Chamberlain “‘ to the Trer of y° Chamb* to pay or cause to be pd 
vnto John Rhodes the sume of Twenty pounds for acting of the play 
called Ignoramus or the Accademicall Lawyer at Court before his 
Ma“: the first of Novemb" 1662.” Professor Nicoll does not link 
this notice with the following further information on this performance, 
and the facts here given have not been considered, so far as I know, 
by students of the Restoration theatre or of this play. 

An unpublished manuscript of the English translation used on 
this occasion is in the library of the Duke of Westminster at Eaton 
Hall, County Chester, and is described as follows.” 

Folio, 17th century. Ignoramus, or the Academical Lawyer, acted 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, and also before the King and Queen’s 
Majesty at Whitehall on Saturday night, 1 Nov. 1662, with great applause, 


paraphrastically from the Academic to the English Theatre, by Ferdinando 
Parkhurst,3 Spllnaenlevee: 


The Names of the Actors. 





Mr. Lillist[on] Theodorus An ancient Gentleman. 

Mr. Smyth Antonius His son, in love with Rosabella. 
Mr. Underhill Ignoramus An English Lawyer. 

Williams Dulman 

Will Pecus Ignoramus’s three clerks. 

R. Nokes Muszus 

Mr. Norris Torcol A Portugal and pander. 


1 Cambridge (2d edition, 1928), 278 and note 4, quoting from the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s accounts, 5/138, p. 91. 

2 Third Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, London 
(1872), Appendix, 215. 

* H. E. D. Blakiston, in the Dictionary of National Biography, sub John Park- 
hurst (1564-1639, Master at Balliol, with whom Mr. Blakiston suggests Ferdinando 
to have been related), notices the existence of this MS. and cites the other known 
works of this writer. 
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Mr{s]. Jennings Rosabella A young gentlewoman. 


Mrs. Margaret Surda An old deaf woman. 
Mr. Medbfourne] Trico Servant to Theodorus. 
Mr. Crosby Banacar A black Moor boy. 
Sandford Cupes A belly flatterer. 
Mrs. Norris Polla Wife to Cupes, a shrew. 
R. Nokes Cola A fryer. 
Mr. Angell Pyropus A phanatick broker. 
Mrs. Brown Dorothea Wife to Theodorus. 
Boy Vince Page to Dorothea. 
Pegg Nell Her waiting maid. 
Revet Richard Servant to Theodorus. 
A victualler. 
A fidler. 
Mutes. 


Scene, Burdeaux. 


A prologue to the King, spoken by Alexander Read, alludes to James I 
having heard the play. 

There are two copies of close and one copy of the paraphrastical 
translation. 


It was thus Parkhurst’s translation (probably in the “ paraphras- 
tical ” rendering) that was used at Court, and not, as has been pre- 
viously supposed, that by R[obert]. C[odrington].! 

An attempt at interpretation is needed for the facts now assembled. 
Waiving for a moment the question of the particular performance 
which the cast just given represents, it will be observed that in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s order is the first mention we have of the 
theatrical manager Rhodes after Sir William Davenant, by virtue 
of the “monopoly ” which he shared with Thomas Killigrew, 
formed his new (“ Duke of York’s”) company on November 5, 
1660, from the actors who were then under the direction of Rhodes 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane.? Nothing definite is known of his 


1 Anthony & Wood (Athena Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, III, col. 699) is responsible 
for the ascription to Codrington. The full title is : “‘ Ignoramus : /A/COMEDY/ 
As it was several times Acted with ex-/traordinary Applause,/BEFORE THE/ 
MAJESTY/OF/KING JAMES/With a Supplement which (out of respect to/the 
Students of the Common Law) was/hitherto wanting./Written in Latine by R. 
[sic] RuGcLes sometimes/Master of Arts in Clare Colledge in Cambridge./And 
Translated into English by R. C. sometimes Ma-/ster of Arts in Magdalen Colledge 
in Oxford.|LONDON, Printed for W. Gilbertson and are to be sold at/the Bible 
in Giltspur-street, without Newgate, 1662./” ‘The book was not entered in the 
Stationers’ Register. Nicoll (p. 356) wrongly supposes it was this translation which 
was used at Court. 

2 Roscius Anglicanus. By John Downes. London (1709). Facsimile reprint 
by Joseph Knight (1886), 18-19 ; The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 
ed. by J. Q. Adams, New Haven (1917), 96-100 ; Nicoll, 272-273. 
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dramatic activities in London after this date beyond the present 
notice. With the cast available for what is apparently the per- 
formance for which Rhodes was paid, it might be expected to reveal 
the names of his players. However, such is not the case, and the 
circumstances, like so many others of this period, are somewhat 
complicated. 

It will be recognised at once that a majority of the performers 
belong to the Duke’s company. Of these, Thomas Lilliston, Cave 
Underhill, Robert Nokes, and Edward Angel were former Cockpit 
actors, who, together with Betterton and several others, comprised 
the nucleus of the new organisation. According to Downes,? 
Mrs. Jennings and Mrs. Norris were among the first eight actresses 
hired, while William Smith, Norris, Matthew Medbourne, and 
Samuel Sandford entered the company about the end of its first 
year, 7.e. probably for the opening of the “ opera ” in Lisle’s tennis 
court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the spring of 1661. The young 
Joseph Williams probably belonged by this time,? and Crosby also 
may have been a junior member, although he is not mentioned in 
connection with the company until several years later.4 

Our knowledge of those remaining is less definite. Pegg is 
probably the lady referred to by Pepys, who writes on May 7, 1668 : 
“ Here [at the Theatre Royal in Bridges-street] I did kiss the pretty 
woman newly.come, called Pegg, that was Sir Charles Sidley’s 
mistress, a mighty pretty woman, and seems, but is not, modest.”’ 5 
If this identification be accepted, she was then “ newly come ” from 
the Duke’s Theatre. Mrs. Margaret would seem to be the same 


1 Chiefly on the basis of this Nicoll (pp. 278, 382-383) supposes that Rhodes 
had continued acting here with a troupe of his own until at least November 1662. 
However, it will be seen shortly that this notice cannot be used as evidence. 

2 Op. cit., 20. 

* Downes notes (p. 35) that he “‘ came in a Boy, and serv’d Mr. Harris,” who 
was one of the original members of the company. 

* Downes (p. 31) records that “‘ About the Year 1670,” “‘ Mr. Crosby ”’ and 
several others “ were entertain’d in the Dukes House.” It would appear that 
Downes’s memory has gone astray and, since Crosby here has a boy’s part, he, 
like Williams, served his apprenticeship with the company. 

5 H. B. Wheatley’s edition (London, 1893-1899), viii. 6. Various unsatis- 
factory efforts have been made to identity this Pegg; see V. de Sola Pinto, Sir 
Charles Sedley (London, 1927), 127. The suggestion (made by Lord Braybrooke 
in a note to the passage in his edition of the Diary, and followed by Doran in his 
Annals of the Stage, ed. R. W. Lowe [London, 1888], i. 78-79, and others) that 
she was Margaret Hughes (see next note), while being for other reasons unlikely, is 
pretty certainly ruled out by this second occurrence of the same form of the 
name, which would seem to have been her “ official” stage cognomen. The 
insignificance of the réle should also be observed. 
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actress as the “‘ Mrs. Marg‘. ”’ who played the part of Mrs. Mopus 
in John Wilson’s The Cheats ! a few months later (between March 6 
and 22, 1663) 2 at Killigrew’s Theatre Royal in Vere-street. As for 
Revet, this is, I believe, the only occurrence of the name in a list of 
actors. He may have been the same as the Edward Revet who was 
the author of a play performed at the Duke’s Theatre in 1671.3 
The last two performers (omitting the “ Boy”), Will and Mrs. 
Brown, are, so far as I know, entirely unknown outside of the present 
instance. 

To sum up, it will be seen that of the seventeen performers in 
the cast, ten (perhaps eleven, if Williams is included) were regular 
members of Davenant’s company in 1662, while one (Crosby) was 
definitely a member a few years later. The affiliations of the others 
at this time are, as yet, unsubstantiated by other records, but there 
is every indication that all belonged to that company. 

Returning to the date of the cast, it is evident that such a per- 
sonnel is out of the question for the Cockpit in Drury Lane, and 
hence must be either that of the Court performance or some other 
performance at a public theatre. Of these two possibilities, the latter 
no doubt would seem the easier to explain, wherein it is assumed that 
the cast represents a production of the play at the Duke’s Theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields at some later time. This later time, however, 
could extend no further than four months, if the identification of 
Mrs. Margaret be accepted, or unless it is held that she was borrowed 


? Her name is given only in the MS. of the play in Worcester College, Oxford, 
which contains three names omitted by the quarto of 1693 (see F. S. Boas, Shake- 
speare and the Universities (Oxford, 1923), 239-255). Dr. Boas would identify 
her with Margaret Hughes, Prince Rupert’s mistress. This is rendered unlikely, 
first, by the present occurrence of the name Mrs. Margaret, and second, by the 
fact that the fabled first professional actress of the Restoration stage (who belonged 
to Killigrew’s company) was regularly known (outside of satire) as ‘‘ Mrs. Hughes ” 
or “‘ Hughs.” ‘The former is found in the casts of Sir Charles Sedley’s Antony 
and Cleopatra (1677), Ravenscroft’s The Wrangling Lovers (1677), Rawlins’ Tom 
Essense (1677), and Shirley’s The Sisters (see The Dramatic Works and Poems of 
James Shirley, ed. Gifford and Dyce [London, 1833], v. 354; her appearance 
in this play is unnoted in Joseph Knight’s article in the D.N.B.), and the latter in 
the alteration of Fletcher’s The Island Princess (1669), Mrs. Behn’s The Rover 
(1677), Durfey’s A Fond Husband (1677), Porter’s The French Conjurer (1678), 
and Downes, 2, 7,8. It is worth noting, also, that the parts of Surda and Mrs. 
Mopus are of the same type of character. 

As noted by Dr. Boas. The play was licensed by Sir Henry Herbert on 
—— g, 1662/63, and was temporarily suppressed by the King on, or before, 
22nd. 
_ _* “ THE/TOWN-SHIFTS,/OR, THE/Suburb-Justice :/A/COMEDY./ As 
it is Acted at His Royal Highness the /Duke of Yorks Theatre./Licensed, May 2, 
1671./Roger L’Estrange.[London, 1671.” ‘The author’s name occurs at the end 
of the dedication. 
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for her part in The Cheats. But further, this supposition, I believe, 
can scarcely be entertained in view of the fact that we should expect 
it to be so noted in case the play had had, or was having at the time 
the title-page was penned, a later “run.” We should also be left 
with what is, on consideration, the implausible conjecture that the 
play was then acted at Court entirely by a travelling company of 
Rhodes’, a contingency which is less likely when it is remembered 
that the best talent was now centred in the two companies sponsored 
by the Crown. 

Accepting this cast, then, as the one which played on November 1, 
1662, there arises the apparently anomalous situation of one manager’s 
taking over for a night his rival’s company.' It can only be guessed 
how this came about, but presumably it was the result of a royal 
command and amicably arranged between the two. There may be 
a clue to the cause in the information that the play was “ acted at 
the Cockpit in Drury Lane.” This in all probability refers to the 
time when Rhodes was manager there (c. Feb.-Mar.-Nov. 1660), 
and it may well be that he still possessed the “‘ book ” and the players’ 
parts. Although there was no absolute ownership by an individual 
or a company of the old pre-Restoration “‘ stock ” plays (which were 
meted out to the two companies by the Lord Chamberlain), it will 
be found that the acting rights of a new play—which had to be 
purchased—were respected. If this is true, we may have the real 
reason why Rhodes was called upon to give a revival of the play, 
wherein possibly one or two of the chief réles may have been 
reassumed by the actors who first created them (e.g. Underhill as 
Ignoramus) some two years before at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. 

In connection with this Court presentation may be mentioned 
the only other Restoration performance of Ignoramus 2 which has 


1 We are able to check upon the activities of the Duke’s company prior to this 
event. Pepys saw Porter’s The Villain (published in 1663) on Monday, October 20, 
having been told of its excellence by spectators at its opening the previous Saturday 
(October 18) ; and, having been “ never less pleased with a play in [his] life,”’ he 
refused to stay through a performance of it before the King at Whitehall the night 
of October 27. (This note occurs only in Wheatley’s edition [ii. 353]). Referring 
to Downes (p. 23), we read that the play “‘ Succeeded 10 Dayes with a full house, 
to the last.” Taking this statement literally, the last of the ten days (omitting the 
two Sundays) would be the 29th, two days before the performance of Jgnoramus. 
Downes also notes that Betterton, Harris, Lilliston, Young, Sandford, Price, 
and Mrs. Betterton were in the cast. p 

® Excepting, of course, Ravenscroft’s version of the play, The English Lawyer, 
acted by Killigrew’s company at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, c. December 
1677 (Nicoll, 243, 370). It is of interest to note that this play often borrows 
passages verbatim from Codrington’s translation (see the edition of Jgnoramus by 
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been recorded. Dr. Thomas Browne in his note-book has listed 
this play as one of the nine which he witnessed “ At the Kings 
Armes Norwich.” ! Both the date of this performance and the 
players are unnoted. The former, however, could not have been 
later than the spring of 1664,? while the latter may have been Rhodes’ 
travelling company. That he had acted in the provinces previous 
to this time is known from the preamble to a warrant for a new licence 
for his troupe issued in 1663/64.3 If the date of acting were more 
certain, i.e. before Codrington’s translation was published sometime 
in 1662, this would receive confirmation, for, as has been shown, the 
(until then) only translation * was apparently the exclusive property 
of Rhodes, and hence the play would not be found in the repertory 
of another company. 
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r S Ss. apr [London, 1787); Ixxxi-Ixxxvi). Incidentally, Ravenscroft was 
ly unaware that the play had been acted before Charles II: see 4to (1678), 
Epilogue aie K2’-K3'). 
itish ites: MS. Sloane 1900, f. 63" (reversed). On this occasion 
Browne spent 1s. [or probably corrected to 7s.] 6d. 
® ‘When he left for an extensive stay on the Continent, see Sir Thomas Browne's 
Works, ed. Simon Wilkin og! 1835), I, lxxvi. He was in Norwich the pre- 
ceding autumn and winter (ibid., Ixxv) and presumably before that during his 
vacations from Cambridge. Mr. W. J. Lawrence would date the list as of 1662 
(“ A Forgotten Restoration Playhouse,” Englische Studien, xxxv (1905), 279-289), 
® Nicoll (p. 278, note 5) quoting the Lord Chamberlain’s records, 5/138, 
p. 387, dated “ Jan. 2, 1663.” The words are: ‘“‘ Whereas his Ma‘* hath appoynted 
& Authorized John Rhodes his Mat® sworne Servant together with his Company 
from tyme to tyme to practize & exercise y® Quality of playinge of Comedyes 
Historyes Tragedyes Enterludes Morralls Pastoralls Stage Playes Maskes & Showes 
within his Ma“ Kingdome of England & dominions of Wales y* Cytyes of London 
& Westm excepted These are to signifie,”’ etc. 
* That this translation had not been acted previously may be assumed by the 
absence of a note to that effect on the title-page. 













































SOME MODERN ENGLISH VOWELS 
By A. H. SmitH 


In The Review of English Studies, vol. iv, p. 338 ff., Mr. William 
Joyce raises a problem of great interest in English phonetics. As a 
Northerner like Mr. Joyce, I appreciate the difference which he 
makes between Received Standard English [z] and Northern English 
_ [a], and in dealing with the speech-training of a good number of 
young men from all parts of the country I was once surprised at the 
difficulty experienced by Northerners in making the Received 
Standard English vowel [z] in man, cat, etc., and indeed at their 
difficulty in differentiating by ear the two sounds. 

In his note, Mr. Joyce raises this and other problems, some of 
which he does not explain fully and some not, as I think, satis- 
factorily. I agree with him that Northern English [a] is not a 
shortened form of Received Standard English [a:], and that it is, 
as near as can be or need be distinguished, the sound found in 
German Mann, etc., but I do not agree that the sound heard in 
Received Standard English father is a rounded vowel [0]. 

The various difficulties seem to lie in the apparent use of the 
lips in producing certain vowels and, more generally, in the usually 
accepted classification of vowels. ‘The explanation of these problems 
and others which naturally suggest themselves can only be made by 
considering certain physical limitations of the speech-organs in 
connection with the points by which vowels can be classified. 

The usual points of classification of vowel sounds are, of 
course, (1) the part of the tongue used (back, front), (2) position of 
the tongue (high, mid-close, mid-open, low, flat), (3) the rounding 
or unrounding of the lips (rounded, unrounded), (4) the muscular 
condition of the tongue (slack, tense 1). These points are in the 

? The terminology used is that of Prof. Wyld, modified to suit certain special 
features of the vowel scheme suggested infra. Phonetic symbols, always enclosed 
in square brackets, are those of the International Phonetic Association, and have 


the values in English allotted to them by Prof. Daniel Jones in The Pronunciation 
of English, xiv ff. 
4 
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main accepted generally, but usually their significance is not clearly 
brought out in connection with the facts of speech. It is, therefore, 
desirable before proceeding further to indicate the meaning and 
implication of these terms. 

Position of the Tongue—Some phoneticians confuse the posi- 
tion of the tongue as a factor in vowel-production with the extent 
to which the mouth is opened, or rather they consider mouth- 
opening (= dropping of the lower jaw and opening of the lips) as 
a vowel characteristic. This, however, is not wholly correct: the 
vowel [i], for example, can be made with the jaws and lips (upper 
and lower) fairly close together, but if the tongue is raised sufficiently 
it can without difficulty be made with the jaws and lips far apart. 
So, too, with other vowels except [z] and the low vowels where 
the position of the tongue relative to the roof of the mouth physically 
demands a drop of the lower jaw and so a wider opening of the mouth 
for the tongue to assume the necessary low position. Naturally, 
in actual speech where there is great variety and speed of movement, 
the process is not necessarily one of keeping the mouth wide open 
and moving the tongue only up and down ; it is easier to keep the 
tongue more or less “ fixed” in relationship to the lower jaw as 
regards up-and-down movement, and to secure the necessary position 
of the tongue (relative to the roof of the mouth) by moving the lower 
jaw and tongue together. In this way, the different vowel sounds 
do appear to be characterised by the extent of drop in the lower jaw, 
but this is only an accidental and indefinite characteristic. 

Tenseness or Slackness of a vowel (brought about by the tense 
or relaxed condition of the muscles of the tongue) is a point not 
sufficiently stressed and one closely bound up with the question of 
vowel length. In sloppy, conversational speech, it may be, as 
Mr. Joyce says, “ stupid to describe the sound heard in ‘ beat’ as 
* long i,’ and that in ‘ bid ’ as ‘ short i,’ ” but the relative length of 
long and short vowels in good, clearly articulated English is still 
preserved.! There is, however, a growing tendency to shorten the 
back vowel [u:] heard in such words as room and occasionally 
tooth, etc., but this new short sound [u] is not quite that heard in 
good, would, push, etc.; whereas in the latter words the vowel is 
slack, the former words room, etc., tend to preserve the tenseness 


1 The length of a vowel is a comparative matter. Vowel-length even varies 
with individuals : a short vowel produced by a slow deliberate speaker is often as 
long in point of view of time taken in producing it as the long vowel of a person 
with a quick articulation. 
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of the old long vowel from which they are derived. So we may 
say that although original short [u] is not actually a shortened form 
of long [u:], as in boot, mood, etc., the latter long sound has a short 
form in the tense [u] already referred to ; in other words, there are 
two short [u] sounds, one slack, the other tense. This difference 
between the two forms of [u], as between the two forms of [i], arises 
from the state of the muscles of the tongue when producing the 
sounds. In spoken English the tendency is for short vowels to be 
slack ! and for long vowels to be tense, and this slackness of short 
vowels is, of course, a difficulty to some foreigners, who (when 
speaking English) often substitute the short ténse vowels of their 
own language for the short slack English vowels.” 

The question naturally arises as to what is the difference 
between a slack vowel and its corresponding tense variety. The 
effect of altering the muscular tension of the tongue may perhaps 
best be illustrated by the slightly varying use in modern English of 
the vowels [e] and [e], so represented by the phoneticians. Normally 
the tense vowel is [e], but when the muscles of the tongue are relaxed 
the tongue is automatically in a slightly lower position, and unless — 
the tongue now undergoes a slight compensatory lengthening the 
vowel produced will be a sound almost in the neighbourhood of [e], 
though one must recognise that slack [e] cannot be quite the same 
quality of sound as tense [€] owing to the change in shape of the 
resonance chamber when the muscles are bunched up in the centre 
of the tongue in their state of muscular tension. The reverse process 
is seen in connection with the vowel [z], which when it becomes 
slightly lengthened and tenser in quality sounds in the speech of 
some people almost like [e:]; this is due to the thickening of the 
tongue in its tense state without there being a compensatory lowering. 

Use of the lips (either in a slightly protruding position forming 
a circular hole which modifies the articulated vowel into a rounded 
vowel, or in a passive state opening proportionately to the dropping 

2 With one or two exceptions such as [4], as in bud, etc., [u] in words now under- 
going shortening from [u :] ut supra, and the sound [x] in man, etc.; in the 
last of these there is a growing tendency to lengthen, and this vowel, therefore, 
appears more tense, whilst its quality also seems to be moving in the direction of 
[e :], due in part to the effect of tenseness (cf. infra). 


* Cf. the Frenchified English of the Stage: Eez zee leetle man een? where of 
course there is no lengthening of [i] but only the substitution of tense vowels of 
the French. 

* When the muscles contract there is no diminution in bulk, but only a corre- 
sponding increase in thickness ; similarly, when the tongue is slack the tongue is 
flatter and the muscles are no longer bunched up in its centre. 
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of the lower jaw (cf. supra) without taking part in the articulation 
of the sound, here an unrounded vowel). Certain misconceptions 
exist with regard to the meaning of these terms, and not least amongst 
them is the idea that the vowels heard in father, march, etc., are 
rounded vowels. Now, when the mouth is fairly wide open, as in 
producing [a:], it must by its natural form assume a more or less 
rounded shape, but the fact that this is not “ rounding ” can easily 
be demonstrated by drawing the lips back and showing the teeth. 
With rounded vowels, however, the lips are definitely brought into 
play: the muscles are tightened up all round and particularly at 
the sides, and the opening is made decidedly smaller for the rounded 
than for the corresponding unrounded vowels. It is, therefore, 
the physical limitation of the mouth and the appearance of the lips 
with the mouth wide open which are here misleading. 

According to the foregoing remarks there should be a very 
definite connection between unrounded and their corresponding 
rounded vowels. For the front vowels, [i]-[y], [e]-[¢], and [¢]-[e] 
this is generally clear, but there is a good deal of confusion with 
regard to the back vowels. One may ask why there is no unrounded 
form of [u] and why there are no rounded forms of [a], [a], and [2], 
for these three vowels by the above definition of rounding are cer- 
tainly unrounded vowels. From close observation of these sounds 
it seems clear to me that the unrounded form of [u] is that difficult 
vowel [a],! whilst the rounded vowels corresponding to [a], [a], and 
[z] are respectively [0], [0], and the sound often heard in French 
poli (often though wrongly transcribed as [9] ?). 

There is one further point of difficulty which seems to me to 
give rise to a faulty classification and evaluation of vowels. It 
should be borne in mind that whilst certain vowels may be articulated 
in very different ways (such as [a], [4], [9]), the acoustic effect of 
them on the auditory senses is by no means so pronounced, and it 
is the acoustic effect rather than means of articulation which 
frequently leads to faulty classification and analysis. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing notes, it is possible to recon- 

1 This would give a simple phonetic ee of the change of Middle- 
English u to RSE. By as in dug, etc. (unroundin It should, of course, be borne 
in mind that the action of withdrawing the lips e m taking part in the articulation 
may slightly affect the position of the lower jaw (which is often a little more 
forward), and in these cases the raised part of the tongue is a shade more forward 

in the mouth and slightly lower than for the rounded variety, though the tension 


of the tongue muscles usually corrects the latter. 
2 The Swedish phoneticians use the symbol [9]. 
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struct the classified list of vowels according to their means of 
production rather than their acoustic effect, in the following manner : 








ts ae BACK 
UNRD.—RD. RD.—UNRD. 
High ee ee ee i—y u—A 
Mid-close .. ia e—o o—a 
Mid-open .. i «—e I—a 
Low .. we we 
Flat .. 3 








Finally, one may agree with Mr. Joyce in recognising (1) that 
Northern English [a] and Received Standard English [a:] are 
different in quality and that one is not a shortened variety of the 
other; (2) that Northern English [a] corresponds to the vowels 
heard in French Paris, German Mann (short) and German Sprache } 
(long); and (3) that Northern English [a] differs from Received 
Standard English [2]. The above table will explain the relation- 
ships of these various sounds. But one can hardly consider the use 
of [a] as the vowel in butter, dug, etc., as anything but affectation or 
Cockneyism ; the Received Standard English pronunciation of the 
vowel in these words is usually [A], which, as pointed out, supra, is 
acoustically as near to [a] and liable to confusion with it (especially 
by foreigners) as it is to [e] (usually substituted by Northerners). 
There is also confusion as to the tendency of Received Standard 
English [a:] to become a rounded vowel [91]; the real tendency 
seems to be a growing use of a part of the tongue further back 
than that used for [a:], but without any further raising than for 
[at]; it is a sound represented by Professor Daniel Jones (The 
Pronunciation of English, § 130) as [A:]. 


1 Mr. Joyce quotes Germ. machen as an example of the long variety, but this 
is usually a short vowel. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
SIR THOMAS MORE AND NORTH MIMMS 


It is known that the More family owned property at Mimms in 
Hertfordshire, but no description of it is to be found in the references 
in various Lives of Sir Thomas More. 

In 1608 Cresacre More sued Sir Ralph Coningsbie in the Court 
of Chancery, the suit turning upon this property. The Interroga- 
tories and evidence given on behalf of Cresacre More by two Mimms 
men are preserved in Town Depositions, Bundle 348, file 136, in the 
Record Office, and in these documents a description of the property 
is given from which it may perhaps be identified or at any rate 
localised precisely. 

The two witnesses are John Mosse, husbandman, aged fifty- 
eight, and resident at South Mimms, and Thomas James, yeoman, 
aged seventy, and then resident at Chalfont St. Giles. Mosse can 
only claim to go back forty years in memory, but James has known 
the district for sixty years, and was the nearest householding neigh- 
bour to the More family there. From their evidence it appears that 
the property was situated in Swanley Street in North Mimms. 
There were four houses in this street, but one of them, called Milke- 
soppes, at the end of the street adjoining the common wood of 
North Mimms and near a great elm tree, had been burned down 
about 1568. Of the remaining houses, one belonged to Thomas 
James and was called Spincotes. The other two were property of 
the More family, and were occupied or leased by Mr. Wilford of 
Enfield and John Burnett of North Mimms. None of the houses is 
known to be called Langborrowes, as is suggested in one of the 
questions put to the witnesses. 

There is, moreover, a croft and a wood adjoining it, which also 
were More property. The croft, occupied by Widow Lowen, is 
called Annatt Fryers, and the wood Shilbornes Grove. Within 
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the wood, which is leased by William Heyes, is a meadow full of 
bushes called Shilbornes Mead. The underwood from this wood 
had formerly been bought by Thomas James from Mr. Higgins, then 
Bailiff to Sir John Puckering, about 1592 or 1593. But there was no 
house built on this land. It is not known whether either of these 
two properties, Burnett’s house or the croft and wood, were freehold 
or copyhold, but both were “ cofionly reputed & taken to be thin- 
heritance and land of the Mores.” 

It will be observed that the witnesses do not agree with the view 
suggested in the Interrogatory that the properties have “‘ bin allwaies 
comonlie reputed and taken to haue bin sometyme the frehold Lande 
of S' Thomas More knight and his heires.” It was, of course, the 
fact that Sir Thomas never came into possession of them, by inherit- 
ance from his mother, and that they therefore were not confiscated 
but remained the property of the family. 

Of the three properties mentioned, two are clearly identified. 
No clue is given to one of the More houses in Swanley Street. But 
the other, in the occupation of Burnett, has a close belonging to it 
and adjoining it called Freynes. And the croft, close or wood called 
Annatt Fryers, with the adjacent Shilbornes Grove, lies on the east 
side of London Lane, near the field called Blackelands. 


CHARLES SISSON. 


A NOTE ON RICHARD EDWARDS 


Tue Huntington Library owns what is thought to be the only 
complete copy of The Arbor of amorous Deuises, a poetical miscellany 
entered in the Stationers’ Register by Richard Jones on January 7, 
1594, and impudently published by him in 1597 under the name of 
Nicholas Breton. I have recently had an opportunity to examine 
this book, and among numerous other interesting matters have 
observed that it contains (sigs. B 1-B 1) “‘ A Ladies complaint for the 
losse of her Loue,” a poem of eight four-line stanzas identical with 
“ An Elegie on the Death of a Sweetheart,” by Richard Edwards, 
that I printed from a manuscript in The Review of English Studies 
for April 1928. Variations between the two copies are slight, but 
where they do occur the printed version is superior. ‘Thus the third 
—- 
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line is given by Jones as “ Augment your wayling number nowe,” 
while lines 9-10 run, 

What wight can wel, alas, 

my sorrowes now indite ? 

Edwards’s name is not signed, but it is a fact of some interest that he 
was an anonymous contributor to The Arbor, a miscellany inspired, 
if indirectly, by his posthumous Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576). 
Hyper E. ROLLINs. 


“NO WIGHT IN THIS WORLD THAT WEALTH 
CAN ATTAIN ” 


In the Huntington Library there is an eight-page pamphlet, 
apparently unique, called An excellent Epitaffe of syr Thomas Wyat, 
With two other compendious dytties, wherin are touchyd, and set furth 
the state of mannes lyfe, and “‘ Imprynted at London by Iohn Herforde 
for Roberte Toye ” about 1542. The first poem is the well-known 
elegy by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (“ Wyat resteth here, that 
quicke coulde neuer rest”), that was later included in Tottel’s 
Miscellany, 1557 (ed. Rollins, i, 28); the second, a ballad called 
“The myrroure or Glasse of Fortune ” (“ Whan fortune fauoureth, 
and setteth a loft ”). 

The third poem, “ A compendious dittie Wherin is touched the 
state of mas lyfe,” has 110 lines, beginning, 

No wyght in this world, that welth can attayne 
Onelesse he beleue, that all is but vayne. 


And loke how it cometh, so leaue it to go 
As tydes vse their tymes, to ebbe and to flo, 


and ending with the motto, “ Viuit post funera uirtus.” Another 
copy, entitled “‘ Against nigardie and riches ” and dating about 1616, 
was printed from a manuscript in my Old English Ballads (1920), 
pp. 108-113. The poem was evidently a favourite of Sir Richard 
Barckley, who twice quoted from it in A Discourse of the Felicitie of 
Man, 1598 (1603 ed., pp. 66, 147) : 


Sir Thomas Moore in his Vtopia, perferreth Iron, as a more necessarie 
mettall to a common wealth, before gold or siluer, which he employeth 
to base vses. This English Poet curseth, not without cause, the first finder 
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of this scurse [sic] of the earth, which hath beene the occasion of an infinite 
number of mischiefes. 


VVo worth the wight that first dolue the mould 
To find out the Myne of siluer and gold : 
For when it lay hid, and to vs unknowne, 
Of strife and debate, the seede was vnsowne. 


Vanitie of vanities, & all is vanity. To which saying an English Poet 
seemed to allude : 


No wight in this world, that wealth can attaine, 
Vailesse he beleeue, that all is but vaine. 

And looke how it commeth, so leaue it to go : 
As tydes find their times, to ebbe and to flow. 


A more interesting reference occurs in Certayne notes of Instruction 
concerning the making of verse or ryme in English (1575), where George 
Gascoigne (Complete Poems, ed. Hazlitt, i, 502) quotes the two 
opening verses as an example of “ other kindes of Meeters ” than 
iambic that “ we have vsed in times past.” 


Hyper E,. ROoLtins. 


JOHN LYLY AND THE OFFICE OF THE REVELS 


I HAVE recently come across a document that throws an interesting 
sidelight on the history of the Revels Office in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The following entries occur in the Exchequer Account 
Books for 1586/7 and 1590/1 (E. 403/2273 and 2276) : 


Thome Blagrave armigero clerico pavilionum de feodo suo ad viij‘ per 
diem et xxiiij* per annum pro liberatura sua durante vita soluendos ad i1ij* 
anni terminos. 

fireke. Michaelis 1586. vj" xiij* viij4 ad manum propriam. 

fireke. Annunciationis 1587. vj" xiij* viij1 ad manum propriam. 

Thome Blagrave Supervisor operum Reginae de feodo suo ad ij* per 
diem et pro uno clerico sub se vj‘ per diem durante vita soluendos ad 
festas Michaelis et Annunciationis Beate Marie virginis per litteras patentes 
datas x™° Novembris Anno xxviijvo Reginae Elizabethae a tempore mortis 
Thome Graves. ; 

Stonley. Michaelis 1586. vij' xij* vj‘ pro lxj diebus videlicet a 
xxix die Julii 1586 quo die dictus Thomas Grave obiit usque ad 
dictam festam. 

Thome Blagrave armigero Supervisor! operum de feodo suo ad ij* per 

diem et pro uno clerico sub se vj‘ per diem durante vita soluendos ad 
festas Michaelis et Annunciationis beate Maria virginis. 
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Stonley. Michaelis 1590. xiiij4 v* pro centwm et quatuordecem 
diebus videlicet a festa annunciationis beatae mariae virginis 1590 
usque ad xviij™° diem Julii extunc imediate sequentem quo die 
obiit utroque die excluse ad manum William Blagrave. 

(in margin :) obiit 18 Julii 1590. 

Dicto Thome clerico pavilionum de feodo suo ad viij‘ per diem et 
xxiiij* per annum pro libatura sua annuatim durante vita soluendos ad 
iiij** anni terminos. 

Stonley. Ixxvj* pro centum et quatuordecem diebus incipientibus 
xxvj°° die Martii 1590 et finientibus xvij™° Julii extunc proximo 
sequente die ante mortem dicti Thome utroque die incluse ad 
manum William Blagrave. 


These entries tell us : 


(a) That Thomas Blagrave, who had been appointed Clerk of 
the Revels at 8d. a day in 1560, was promoted to be Sur- 
veyor of the Works at 2s. a day in 1586. 

(6) That he continued to draw the salary of both appointments 
until his death in 1590. 


A further examination of the Exchequer Account Books reveals 
the fact that Blagrave’s successor in the Office of Works was Robert 
Adams, who was appointed on September 6, 1594. The Clerkship 
of the Revels, however, remained vacant until June 15, 1603, when 
William Honyng received his patent. 

Hitherto it has been supposed that Blagrave did not die till 1603. 
Now, however, we know that the Clerkship of the Revels was 
definitely vacant from 1590 to 1603, and virtually vacant from 
1586 to 1590. I say “ virtually vacant ” because, although Blagrave 
continued to draw his Revels salary until his death, I imagine that 
most if not all of his time would have been devoted to the relatively 
far more important appointment of Surveyor of the Works which 
commanded a salary three times as large as that of Clerk of the 
Revels. 

In 1902 Mr. R. Warwick Bond, in the introduction tohis Complete 
Works of Fohn Lyly, advanced the hypothesis that somewhere about 
1585 John Lyly was appointed to some billet in the Office of the 
Revels. He based this on the internal evidence provided by four 
of Lyly’s letters written to the Queen and Sir Robert Cecil. Sir 
Edmund Chambers, however, in his Tudor Revels (published two 
years later), emphatically rebutted Mr. Bond’s hypothesis, his 
grounds being that throughout Elizabeth’s reign there were no 
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vacancies in the Revels Office that Lyly could have held. This 
argument no longer holds good. 

The gist of Lyly’s letters is that between 1585 and 1588 the Queen 
advised him “‘ to ayme all his courses att the revells,” and that he 
was “ entertained her Majesty’s servant’; but he goes on to com- 
plain that up till 1601 he had received nothing but unfulfilled 
promises. Is it not possible that on Blagrave’s promotion Lyly 
was taken unofficially into the Revels Office, but that he never 
received an official patent ? 

Another interesting point is that until at least 1589, and probably 
until 1594, Lyly was Lord Oxford’s private secretary and actor- 
manager. May this not account for the fact that he did not receive 
an official patent as Clerk of the Revels—which he seems to have 
had every reason to expect—in 1586? In other words, may he not 
have been lent to the Revels Office by Lord Oxford ? 

It was in 1586 that Oxford was given the phenomenally large 
annuity of {1000 by the Queen. I have discussed this grant in 
some detail in my Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, where I have suggested 
that he was given the money for work in connection with literature 
and the stage. Lord Oxford extended his patronage—and no 
doubt his largesse—to a multitude of poets, dramatists, actors, and 
musicians. Is it not possible that his loan of his actor-manager to 
the Office of the Revels was one of the contributory causes which led 
the Queen to make him the grant of {1000 a year ? 


B. M. Warp. 


JOACHIM DU BELLAY AND SIR THOMAS BROWNE 
In Browne’s Religio Medici is the following passage : } 


There is another offence unto Charity, which no Author hath ever 
written of, and few take notice of, and that’s the reproach, not of whole 
professions, mysteries and conditions, but of whole nations, wherein by 
opprobrious Epithets wee miscall each other, and by an uncharitable 
Logicke from a disposition in a few conclude a habit in all. 


Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Escossois 
Le bougre Italien, et le fol Francois; 





1 Ed. 1643, Pt. II, s. 4, pp. 145-6. Cp. Browne’s Religio Medici and Digby’s 
Observations (Oxford, 1909), for a reprint of the first authentic edition. Cp. also 
G. Keynes, A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne (Cambridge, 1924), p. 35- 
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Le poultron Romain, le larron de Gascongne, 
L’Espagnol superbe, et l’Aleman yurongne.* 


No editor 2 of the Religio Medici has suggested the source of 
the French verses quoted by Browne. They, however, are an 
inaccurate quotation from or reminiscence of Sonnet lxviii of Joachim 
du Bellay’s Les Regrets.? 


Je hay du Florentin l’usuriere avarice, 


Et le poltron Romain * pour son peu d’exercice ; 

Je hay l’Anglois mutin * & le brave Escossois,*® 

Le traistre Bourguignon & l’indiscret Francois,’ 

Le superbe Espaignol * & l’yvrongne Thudesque : ® 2° 


Mais je hay par sur tout un s¢avoir pedantesque. 


Montaigne in his essay on Pedantry !! quotes the last line of du 
Bellay’s sonnet, but when Browne wrote the Religio Medici he knew 
but little of Montaigne.!2 It seems then more likely that Browne 
heard the sonnet when at Montpellier !3 than that he was led to 
consult du Bellay’s sonnets through Montaigne’s quotation from 
“ nostre bon du Bellay.” !4 


H. G. Warp. 
Long Eaton. 


1 For an incorrect version of these lines, cp. the facsimile of the second un- 

authorised edition of 1642 (London, 1883), p. 150: 
** Le mutin Anglois et le Brenach Escossois, 
Le bougre Italion & le fol Francois, 
Le poultron Romane et le carron Gascoin, 
Le Espagnol superb et le Almain jurogn.”’ 
Cp. also G. Keynes, op. cit., p. 31. 

2 S. Wilkin, Sir Thomas Browne’s Works (London, 1835), ii, p. 93-4; W. A. 
Greenhill, Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, etc. (London, 1901), p. 281; 
W. Murison, Religio Medici (Cambridge, 1922), p.231. For the other editions of 
the Religio Medici, cp. G. Keynes, op. cit., pp.,9-46. 

® Joachim du Bellay, Guvres Poétiques, Edition critique publiée par Henri 
Chamard (Paris, 1927), ii, pp. 104-5. Browne may have heard the sonnet recited 
when at Montpellier. Cp. the life prefixed to his Posthumous Works (London, 
1712), p. ii, “ liv’d some time at Montpelier.” 

* Cp. text above : “le poultron Romain.” 

5 Cp. p. 59: “ le mutin Anglois.” 

* Cp. p. 59: “ et le bravache Escossois.” 

7 Cp. p. 59: “ et le fol Francois.” 

® Cp. text above: ‘“ L’Espagnol superbe.” 

* Cp. text above: “et l’Aleman yurongne.” Ina work by Johannes Micrzlius, 
Syntagma Historiarum Ecclesiae Omnium, Editio Quarta, Lipsia, M DC LXXIX, 
p. 1034, the English are accused of this vice: “Sie trinken so viel Seck und 
Hippocras, drum haben sie so viel Secten und Hypocritas.” 

® For a similar catalogue of national faults, cp. Portia’s description of her 
suitors (Merchant of Venice, Act 1, Scene ii). 

11 Essais de Michel de Montaigne (Paris, 1864), i, p. 68. 

12 Browne’s Common Place Books, Works, ed. cit., iv, p. 387. 

13 Cp. note 3 above, Montaigne, loc, cit. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


PORDAGE’S HEROD AND MARIAMNE 


In The Year’s Work in English Studies, 1926,' Prof. Allardyce Nicoll 
takes pains to correct my statement, made during the course of an 
article on Orrery’s Herod the Great,? that Pordage’s Herod and 
Mariamne was produced at Dorset Garden in October 1673. In 
correction he remarks that ‘‘ the author makes it quite clear that that 
drama appeared at Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Now, as a matter of 
fact, the only evidence which supports the assumption of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields as the place of performance, to my knowledge, is the 
heading of the prologue in the printed text of 1674, which says that 
the prologue was spoken at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Accepting this 
piece of evidence as conclusive, Prof. Nicoll elsewhere has proceeded 
to employ it in substantiation of the theory that after midsummer of 
1673 “ the old Duke’s theatre was required by Betterton for use as 
anursery.” 3 Apparently in his opinion, then, Herod and Mariamne 
was put on the boards at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in the fall 
of 1673 as a production of the Duke’s nursery actors. 

However, the title-page of Herod and Mariamne bears only the 
simple statement, ‘‘ acted at the Duke’s Theatre.” Now the three 
new plays, The Careless Lovers, The Empress of Morocco, and The 
Reformation, which were produced at Dorset Garden between the 
early spring and early autumn of 1673, were published in the fall 
of that year with the same phrasing on their title-pages: “ Acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre.” In so far, then, as the printed title-page 
offers evidence of the place of production, it would indicate that 
Herod and Mariamne had been performed on the same stage as these 
other plays. 

Furthermore, the Lord Chamberlain’s records for royal attend- 
ance at plays given by the Duke’s company in 1673 show that King 
Charles was present at a production of Herod and Mariamne on 
October 28.4 Exactly a week previous he enjoyed a revival of 
Sir Martin Mar-All, and on September 27 he visited a new play, 
The Reformation® Both of these plays were presented at the Dorset 
Garden Theatre according to the accepted view. Herod and 
Mariamne is listed in a fashion precisely similar to the two above- 


’ P. 903. 2 R.E.S., vol. i, p. 281. . 
® A Hist. of Rest. Drama, p. 289. * Ibid., p. 310. 5 Ibid. 
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mentioned plays, as if it also had been a regular performance of the 
Duke’s company at their customary place of acting, Dorset Garden. 
After all, it does not seem likely that the King would have attended 
a performance of Herod and Mariamne if it had been merely the mean 
production of the Duke’s nursery troupe at the old and now some- 
what passée theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Finally, the cast which acted Herod and Mariamne was most 
certainly not a nursery group of players, but rather included almost 
entirely popular and experienced performers. The principal réles 
were allotted, according to the dramatis persone of the printed play, 
as follows : 


Tyridates= Mr. Smith Alexas = Mr. John Lee 
Herod = Mr. Medbourne Mariamne= Mrs. Spencer 
Pheroras = Mr. Crosby Salome = Mrs. Mary Lee 
Sosius = Mr. Gillow Alexandra = Mrs. Osborne 


Polites = Mr. Anthony Leigh 


During 1673 Smith had taken the part of Banquo in D’Avenant’s 
opera, Macbeth (D.G., February) ;! of Careless in The Careless 
Lovers (D.G., March) ; 2 of Muley Hamet in The Empress of Morocco 
(D.G.., July) ;3 of Pisauro in The Reformation (D.G., c. September) ; # 
of Sir John Swallow in Sir Martin Mar-All (revived D.G., October).5 
Medbourne had acted Lenox in Macbeth ; Hameltalhaz in The 
Empress of Morocco ; Lysander in The Reformation. Crosby had 
been Leandro, and Anthony Leigh, Pacheco, in The Reformation. 
John Lee, who joined the Duke’s company about 1670,° filled the 
role of Marcellus in Hamlet as it was cast for revivals during this 
period.” Mrs. Mary Lee played Mariamne in The Empress of 
Morocco and Emilia in The Reformation, while Mrs. Osborne 
assumed the character of Mrs. Clappam in The Careless Lovers, and 
of Lelia in The Reformation. Thus the records * show that seven 
out of the nine players named in the cast of Herod and Mariamne 
were important and well-known figures of the Duke’s company in 
the year 1673. They had been acting continually all that year at 
the Dorset Garden Theatre. Only the week previous to the pro- 
duction of Herod and Mariamne Smith at least had been acting at 


, aa of Rest. Drama, p. 309. 2 Ibid. ® Ibid 


5 Ibid. 
* Downes, p. 31. 
? See A Hist. of Rest. Drama, p. 310 
® Ie. the casts printed in the first quarto of each play, exc. Hamlet where 1676 
quarto is source. 
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that playhouse in Sir Martin Mar-All. Why should these same 
players suddenly shift the scene of their acting to Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and play together in a new piece on the stage of the old theatre for 
a brief space only? Such a move on their part appears absurdly 
improbable. 

Certainly Herod and Mariamne was not cast as a piece for any 
Duke’s nursery which may have existed at the time, but as a regular 
production of the Duke’s company with the parts distributed to a 
carefully selected group. Under such circumstances it is altogether 
unlikely that Herod and Mariamne alone of all the new plays acted in 
1673 by the Duke’s company should have been performed at the old 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, at least while it was still part of 
the regular repertoire for that year. Perhaps, after a failure at Dorset 
Garden, the piece was turned over to a nursery company, if one 
actually existed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was subsequently 
acted there. In that case the printed prologue was the one used 
for this later performance. Or possibly, since the play is said in the 
prologue to have been written some twelve years before (? !), the 
prologue itself was composed and entitled, when the production 
of the play was expected to take place at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
before the Duke’s company moved to their new theatre. Thus 
the heading of the prologue might have remained unchanged in 
the manuscript and thereafter been so printed. Admittedly, that 
heading cannot be explained away with ease, nor should it be 
regarded too lightly in the way of evidence. Nevertheless, all the 
other available points with regard to the production of Herod and 
Mariamne indicate that it was performed at Dorset Garden in the 
ordinary course of the season’s repertoire. They constitute such 
strong evidence as to outweigh seemingly the single opposing fact 
of the prologue heading, and to establish the Dorset Garden Theatre 
as the probable scene of the original stage performance for Pordage’s 
wretched composition. 

In connection with this same play a most amusing and interesting 
story is related by John Boyle, fifth Earl of Orrery, in some manuscript 
notes to a personal copy of his great-grandfather’s Herod the Great.' 
Since these notes have remained unquoted in print from the time 
they were written in 1729-1731, this bit of Restoration literary gossip 
has been suppressed for two centuries. He remarks of Herod and 
Mariamne as follows : 

1 Harvard College Library, MS. Eng. 218 F. 
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This incomparable Play was put together and fashion’d by Samuel 
Pordage, Esq. in the Witty Reign of Charles the second. Mr. Pordage 
(who at least has render’d himself famous for following the Muses, tho’ 
he could never overtake them), seems not to have had Interest enough 
among the Players, to usher his own Performances on the Theatre. He 
had taken Infinite Pains to make Herod an errant Jew, and was very 
unwilling to lose his Labour, after the Work had not only receiv’d the 
approbation of Himself, but of several of his poetical Friends also. A 
Patron was still wanting ; and after consulting some of his Acquaintances, 
who should have the honour of patronizing so accomplish’d a Play, It 
was resolv’d, nemine contradicente, that Wilmot Earl of Rochester was the 
most worthy of such a Favour. To this End, the Author, tho not per- 
sonally, or nominally known to my Lord Rochester, waited upon him, 
and left the Play for his Lordship’s Perusal, and liv’d for some Days on the 
Expectation of his approaching Applause. At the Expiration of about a 
Week, He went a second Time to my Lord’s House, where He found the 
Manuscript in the Hands of the Porter, with this Distick wrote upon the 
cover of it. 

Poet who e’er thou art, God damn Thee 
Go hang thy self, and burn Thy Mariamne. 


WILLIAM S. CLARK. 


AN UNRECOGNIZED WORK OF DEFOE’S? 


I aM loath to add any fresh problem to the bibliography of Defoe, 
but I would submit that there is great likelihood that he wrote a 
tract reprinted in The Harleian Miscellany, vol. iv, pp. 415-423 
(1808), and possibly still extant somewhere in its original form, 
though the British Museum has no copy. It is entitled Reasons 
humbly offered for a Law to enact the Castration of Popish Ecclesiasticks, 
as the best way to prevent the Growth of Popery in England. ‘The 
Harleian Miscellany adds ‘“‘ London, printed in 1700. ([Quarto, 
containing Twenty-six Pages.].”” The pamphlet does not appear 
in Arber’s Term Catalogues. If the work is by Defoe, he is trying 
his hand in that art of elaborated irony which afterwards puzzled 
so many of the readers of the Shortest Way with the Dissenters. 

His real object is to advocate a league of the Protestant Powers 
of Europe against Louis XIV and other oppressors: “ but if,” he 
adds, “‘ for reasons of state or otherwise, it be found impracticable 
for us to interpose in behalf of persecuted Protestants abroad, there 
is nothing can hinder us (if we be willing) to secure ourselves 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 65 
against popery at home, by putting the old laws in execution, or 
enacting new ones.” Hence his proposal of a law to enact Castra- 
tion of Priests, such a law, as he says (and this is perhaps the most 
characteristic piece of “‘ bluff” in the piece), having already borne 
excellent fruit in Sweden. “‘ Since that hath so good an effect in 
Sweden, we have no reason to despair of the like here.” It is 
entirely in Defoe’s way to enlist readers by startling titles with the 
intention of directing them to some other goal than the obvious one. 
Thus, he confesses in his Appeal to Honour and Fustice, 1715 : 


I wrote two pamphlets, one entitled “‘ What if the Pretender should 
come?” the other, “‘ Reasons against the Succession of the House of 
Hanover.” Nothing can be more plain than that the titles of these books 
were amusements, in order to put the books into the hands of the people 
whom the Jacobites had deluded, and to bring them to be read by them. 


That Defoe’s real object in this pamphlet, if indeed he wrote it, 
was to show the sad weakening of the Protestant interest on the 
continent of Europe, is clear when we compare it with Defoe’s 
tract of a year later, The Danger of the Protestant Religion consider’d, 
from the present prospect of a Religious War in Europe. London: 
Printed in the year 1701 (the same imprint, without name of printer 
or publisher, which we found in Reasons humbly offered). Thus: 


(a) Reasons: ‘‘ We shall find the Protestant interest, which 
was once so considerable in France, quite ruined.” 


Danger : ‘‘ The Protestants of France who . . . were once 
a powerful Branch, are quite lost, sunk and gone.” 
(b) Reasons: “If we come... to the Palatinate, there we 


shall find a Protestant Church, once the most flourishing 
and best reformed in all Germany under an unreasonable 
and criel persecution.” 

Danger: “‘ The Palatinate . . . is fallen into the hands of 
the Papists and now in the power of a Prince who... 
persecutes his Protestant Subjects with all the rigor and 
cruelty of,” etc. 


(c) Reasons: ‘‘ Saxony . . . whose prince was the first that 
embraced the Reformation is now under a popish govern- 
ment.” 


Danger: ‘“‘ The Saxon . . . formerly the great Barrier of 
the Protestant religion on that side is to be counted lost, 
their Duke turned Papist. . . .” 


5 
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(d) Reasons : “ If we turn our eye towards Hungary, Transilvania 
and Poland, the reformed interest is almost quite exter- 
minated in those countries, as it is totally ruined in 
Bohemia.” 

Danger : “‘ 'The Protestants of Bohemia and Hungary are 
. . . both absolutely crush’d under the weight of the 
Imperial Rigor.” 

G. C. Moore SMItu. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT 


IN the list of the plays of Henry Carey given by Whincop,! is included 
“A Wife Well Manag’d, a Farce,” which the author places some- 
where between the years 1735 and 1738. So far as can be traced, 
however, no play with that title ever appeared under Carey’s name, 
yet Whincop is followed by Baker’s Companion to the Playhouse, 
which likewise attributes this composition to Carey, though it assigns 
no date to it. It is placed last in the list of Carey’s dramas, but as 
the titles are arranged alphabetically this is of no significance. The 
same writer, in his Biographia Dramatica, again includes the farce 
amongst Carey’s works, but this time quotes Whincop as his 
authority. 

The only play by the name of A Wife Well Manag’d which is 
known is a farce of that name by Mrs. Centlivre, a contemporary 
of Carey, published anonymously in 1715. In 1737 it was reissued, 
again anonymously, and Baker supposes that it was this edition of 
the piece that Whincop has mistaken for Carey’s work, an assumption 
natural and plausible enough, though slightly defective in that no 
attempt is made to substantiate it. The position is indeed an 
anomalous one, and it is remarkable that no one has ever attempted 
to investigate it. 

If search is made in contemporary dramatic authorities for 
information regarding the farce the result is somewhat confusing. 
Whincop assigns it only to Carey. Theophilus Cibber, in his Lives 
of the Poets, does not mention Carey at all, and therefore assigns it 
only to Mrs. Centlivre. ‘This, however, does not preclude the possi- 
bility of his having known Carey to have written a play of the same 


1 T. Whincop, A List of the English Dramatick Poets (1747), p. 185. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 67 


name. ‘The most interesting and most helpful contribution is 
made by Baker, who, in his Biographia Dramatica, makes the 
following statement : 


(1) A Wife Well Manag’d. A Farce by Henry Carey. No date. 
Whether ever acted I know not. 

(2) A Wife Well Manag’d. A Farce by Mrs. Centlivre. This 
was acted at Drury Lane and printed in 12mo, 1715. 


A similar statement is made in The Companion to the Playhouse. 
Apparently, then, Baker knew two plays entitled A Wife Well 
Manag’d, for here he plainly assigns one to Mrs. Centlivre and one 
to Carey, thus tending to dispel the suspicion that the play of Mrs. 
Centlivre may have been wrongly attributed to Carey. 

Now, besides the two editions of Mrs. Centlivre’s farce published 
in 1715 and 1737, another version of it also appeared, for in 1732 
it was recast in Ballad Opera form by a certain John Randall, and 
published as The Disappointment, A New Ballad Opera of One Act, 
alter’d from a Farce after the Manner of The Beggar’s Opera. In 
the first edition no author’s name is printed on the title-page, but 
the preface is signed John Randall. In the same year a second 
edition was printed, and here the name John Randall is given as 
that of the author on the title-page as well as in the preface. The 
play is shrouded in mystery. Nothing is known of this John 
Randall, nor is he credited with the composition of any other works. 
The piece, too, claims to have been acted at the Haymarket Theatre 
in 1732, yet no record of such a performance is to be found, a fact 
indeed curious. But this is not all. The second issue purports 
to be corrected, but it is plain that all that is new is the title-page, 
the texts of the two being exactly identical, word for word. 

It may appear far-fetched to suggest that nothing is known of 
John Randall, for the simple reason that such a person never lived ; 
in other words, that the name is merely a pseudonym of Carey, and 
that the Wife Well Manag’d attributed to Carey by Whincop and 
Baker is no other than The Disappointment. 

The date which Whincop gives for the play lies, it is true, some- 
where between 1735 and 1738, while The Disappointment appeared 
in 1732, but Whincop is often incorrect in his chronology, a fact 
which is only too apparent in this very article on Carey. The play 
under discussion, A Wife Well Manag’d, is placed between The 
Honest Yorkshireman, which is correctly dated 1735, and Betty, 
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which is dated 1738. ‘This is manifestly incorrect, for the Ballad 
Opera Betty was performed at the end of the year 1732. This fact 
is of some importance. We can see from Whincop’s entry that the 
Wife Well Manag’d immediately preceded the production of Betty, 
and if, therefore, the latter play is restored to its correct chronological 
position, A Wife Well Manag’d will fall in the earlier part of 1732, 
the year in which The Disappointment appeared. This piece and 
Betty seem naturally to fall together. The latter, to all appearances 
(for it was never published), was a Ballad Opera adaptation of Carey’s 
earlier farce, Hanging and Marriage, and it is quite conceivable in 
the light of this that the same author should also, at about the same 
time, have treated Mrs. Centlivre’s play in a like manner. One 
other fact, small though it is in itself, is worthy of note. All those 
dramatic dictionaries and biographies which assign A Wife Well 
Manag’d to Carey, mention nothing whatever of John Randall or 
The Disappointment, while, on the other hand, those which do notice 
The Disappointment as being the work of Randall say nothing of 
Carey’s having written A Wife Well Manag’d. ‘Thus Baker’s Com- 
panion to the Playhouse and Whincop’s List of the English Dramatick 
Poets make no mention of The Disappointment nor of John Randall, 
whereas the Biographia Dramatica, which casts doubt on the veracity 
of Whincop’s statement, notices both the author and the play. 
The point is perhaps not a very important one, but it lends some 
support to our identification of The Disappointment with the Wife 
Well Manag’d which Whincop places amongst Carey’s works. 

Internal evidence points in the same direction. The play is 
preceded by a dedication “‘ to Edward Shepherd, Esq.,” and in 
point of style this has a very close resemblance to the preface to 
Carey’s volume of Poems on Several Occasions, published three years 
earlier. Nothing is to be gained by a study of the recitative, for it 
is almost an exact reproduction of the text of Mrs. Centlivre, but the 
songs with which the work is interspersed are more illuminating. 
These are solely the work of the adaptor, and bear most decidedly 
the stamp of Carey. The style, of which the following is an example, 
is exactly that of many of his poems and songs : 

In Love’s disease no balm we find 
Like sweet enjoyments heal the mind ; 


O, fly ye moments, swiftly fly, 
For till he is here I languish, die.? 


1 The Disappointment (1732), p. 17. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Particularly noteworthy are the two lines 


Joy and Pleasure 
Out of Measure 


from one of the lyrics, only a variation, apparently, of the 


Joy and Pleasure 
Without measure 
of Carey’s Pastoral made in the Year 1715. 

From these facts it certainly seems that quite a strong case can 
be made in support of Carey’s authorship of The Disappointment. 
Whincop, on whose authority this is based, was contemporaneous 
with Carey, and his facts cannot therefore be lightly disposed of or 
set aside. He is to be trusted in this respect more than later writers, 
whose information is at best only secondhand, and we may be sure 
that it was not without good grounds that he included A Wife Well 
Manag’d in his list of the plays of Henry Carey. 

F, T. Woop. 


BENNET’S ASCHAM 


THE edition of Ascham’s English Works by James Bennet, Master 
of the Boarding School at Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire, is an 
important Johnsonian piece. It has always been known that 
Johnson wrote the Life; but Mr. Powell will show (in the new 
Birkbeck Hill’s Boswell) by. evidence external and internal that he 
wrote many of the notes as well, and was in fact the editor. 
(Mr. Powell, who knows what to look for and generally finds it, 
has found the Proposals, also by Johnson.) Bennet is an obscure 
person, and must be added to the number of Johnson’s humble 
pensioners. 

There are two issues of this book : 

(a) printed for R. and J. Dodsley and J. Newbery, 1761. 4°. 

(b) printed for T. Davies and J. Dodsley. N.d. 
(5) is the same as (a) except for the title-page and (if my observations 
are correct) two other particulars : 

(1) 1761 adds to the list of subscribers an extra leaf of Additional 
Subscribers. 
(2) The n.d. issue adds a half-title, not called for by the collation 
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(for the Dedication which follows the title is signed Az and paged 4 
on the verso). As a fresh title-page had to be printed, it was natural 
to print a half-title at the same time. ‘The absence of the Additional 
Subscribers was no doubt due to accident. 

Courtney gives 1762 as the date of (6). This seemed unlikely, 
for Davies was still an actor in that year, and though Robert Dodsley 
retired from active business in 1759, his name seems to remain in the 
imprint of the firm up to his death in 1764. Examination of 
Davies’s catalogues (in B.M.) reveals that he advertised the book 
with the date 1767. There was no doubt a remainder; and we 
may suppose that Davies, who about this time published (with and 
without authority) other works by Johnson, offered his co-operation 
to James Dodsley, and an attempt was made to clear the stock with 
their joint imprint. 

R. W. C. 


A LETTER OF CARLYLE TO A, VINET 


READERS of Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches will remember 
the words with which, in the final section of Part X, Carlyle takes his 
leave of Ludlow : 


Adieu, my solid friend ; if I go to Vevay, I will read thy monument 
there, perhaps not without emotion, after all ! —— 


In St. Martin’s Church, at Vevey, there may still be read the 
epitaphs of two of the “ regicides,”” Ludlow and Broughton, who, 
forced to flee their country at the Restoration, found a refuge in 
Switzerland, where they died in 1693 and 1697 respectively.! 
Carlyle, though he had never been at Vevey, had probably read 
Ludlow’s epitaph ; for it was printed in the preface to the 1751 
edition of Ludlow’s Memoirs. But at the time of writing he had 
apparently never heard of the existence of Andrew Broughton’s 
epitaph. However, he was soon to become acquainted with it— 
in the following manner. 


1 A third “ regicide,” Phelps, also fled to, and died at, Vevey, and not in prison 
as Masson says, Life of Milton, vi.98n. A tablet to his memory was erected in the 
latter part of last century by two of his American descendants, in St. Martin’s. 
On the “ regicides ” in Switzerland, see D.N.B., sub Ludlow, Edmund. To the 
authorities quoted there, add Revue Historique Vaudoise, janvier-mars 1894. 
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The Letters and Speeches came out in November 1845. Among 
the earliest readers of the new work was Thomas Erskine, of Lin- 
lathen, the Scotch advocate and theologian (1788-1870), with whom 
Carlyle had been on terms of close friendship since 1838,! and to 
whom he seems to have been indebted for the idea of making a 
collection of Cromwell’s literary relics.2 Erskine, who had 
travelled a good deal on the Continent and made many friends there, 
particularly in France and French Switzerland, counted among 
them the famous Lausanne theologian and critic, Alexandre Vinet, 
to whom, as early as 1840, he had sent the miscellaneous works of his 
great countryman. He knew that Vinet had read, and been much 
struck by, them.? This explains that when, reading the Letters 
and Speeches, the idea came to him that Carlyle might be interested 
to have a copy of Andrew Broughton’s epitaph, which he had no 
doubt seen on his travels, he wrote to his Swiss friend : 


“ .,. There is an inscription at Vevey on the monument of 
Broughton, which is not in Carlyle’s book, but which ought to be 
there. I wish you would get a copy of it sent to Thomas Carlyle, Esq., 
5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, with my compliments. I have just 
had a letter from him, and I shall warn him that such a document may 
be sent to him. The copy should be sent immediately, as he is at 
present pressed for a second edition.” 4 


Vinet must have complied with Erskine’s request almost at once. 
The library of the Free Church Theological College at Lausanne 
still possesses, in the “‘ Archives Vinet,” the letter by which Carlyle 
thanked him for sending a copy of Broughton’s epitaph : 5 


1 Cf. Wilson, D.A., Carlyle on Cromwell and Others, 1925, passim. On 'Thomas 

Erskine, see D.N.B. 

* Cf. Wilson, D. A., op. cit., 247. 

* Sometime in 1841 (the exact date is not given), Vinet had written to Erskine : 
. . « Je pense bien souvent et tout naturellement & vous quand je lis votre 
Carlyle, of je trouve des trésors. Il y a, ce me semble, tant de rapports entre vos 
pensées et les siennes ; et moi, & qui il semble dire tout ce que j’ai pensé & mon 
insu, j’éprouve en le lisant quelque chose de ce que j’ai éprouvé tant de fois en 
vous écoutant : le plaisir de découvrir (mais complet et perfectionné) ce qui était 
en moi” (A. Vinet, Lettres, ii. 161). 

* “ Archives Vinet ” at the Free Church Theological College, Lausanne. When, 
in 1703, Addison, on his way back from Italy, went round Lake Leman and stopped 
at Vevey (which he misnames Versoix), he saw and copied the epitaphs of Ludlow 
and Broughton. He published both in the relation of his Travels (1705). But 
Erskine, as well as Carlyle, seem to have been ignorant of the fact. 

5 For the permission of publishing Carlyle’s letter to Vinet 1 am indebted to 
the authorities of the said College and, in particular, to Prof. Ph. Bridel, the fore- 
most living authority on Vinet, who kindly told me of the existence of the letter, 
supplied me with a copy of it which I have carefully collated with the original, 
as well as with some of the facts contained in this article. 
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Chelsea, London, 4 April 
—1846— 

My dear Sir, 

I have had the pleasure to receive your obliging letter, with the 
copy of the Vevey epitaph, which I am very glad to possess by your kind- 
ness and Mr Erskine’s. Pray allow me to return many grateful acknow- 
ledgements ; and if you write to Mr Erskine before I do,—as is possible, 
your geographical position being favourable to correspondence at present, 
—I will ask you to thank him also for this kind remembrance of me. 

Andrew Broughton was Clerk of the Court for trial of the King, and 
read the sentence of Charles Stuart : this I suppose is what the Epitaph} 
may mean by “ sententiam regis regum profari,”—intimating also obliquely 
that it was a just sentence, ratified in Heaven by the “ King of Kings.” 
Broughton is mentioned slightly in some of our old Books ; in Ludlow 
once or twice; as he seems to have been “ twice Mayor of Maidston ” 
in Kent, there may be other traces of him there. But probably this old 
stone-tablet in the Church at Vevey may prove the most distinct memorial 
he has now left. 

You are very obliging, and I must say very patient, to read my Books 
so far from the Home they by birth belong to! If I ever come to your 
beautiful region of the world, I shall hope to have the pleasure of paying 
my respects to you in person. 

With many thanks and regards 
yours very sincerely 
T. Carlyle 
to M. Vinet, etc, etc 
Lausanne 


Carlyle does not seem to have made any use of the piece of 
information sent him from Switzerland. When it reached him, 
he was already sick of the work he had had to do in connection with 
the second edition of the Letters and Speeches. As is well known, 
he concluded his preface to this second edition (dated May 11, 1846) 
with these significant words : 


And now, having twice escaped alive from detestable Dust-Abysses, 
let me beg to be allowed to consider this my small act of Homage to the 
memory of others as finished ;—this Second Edition . . . as the final 
one. 


G. A. BONNARD. 


1 Broughton’s epitaph which is carved on a slab over his burial-place in the 
nave of the Church, runs thus: Depositorium/Andree BROUGHTON, Armigeri,/ 
Anglicani Maydstonensis/in comitatu Canty,/ubi bis praetor urbanus/dignatusque 
etiam fuit sen-/tentiam Regis Regum profari.{Quam ob causam expulsus patria sua/ 
peregrinatione eius finita/solo senectutis morbo affectus/requiescens a laboribus suis/ 
in Domino obdormivit/ 23° die Feb. An® Domini 1687/atatis sua 84. (E. Recordon, 
Notice sur l’Eglise de St. Martin & Vevey, 1913, p. 26°.) 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


TWO NORFOLK PLACE-NAMES 
(TESTERTON, STIBBARD) 


THESE are the names of two ancient townships, now small parishes, 
near the Upper Wensum and close to the market-town of Fakenham, 
in North-West Norfolk. Early spellings for Testerton are as follows : 
Estretona 1086 D.B.,Cesterton (sic) 1236 Fees, Testertun’ 1242-3 Fees, 
Testerton(e) 1302, 1316 F.A., 1303 F.F., 1314 Ch., etc., Testirton 1321 
Ipm., Testreton 1346 F.A. These are all scribal variants of a ME. 
*Testertun and there is no evidence for any pre-Conquest form of the 
name. Its first element is difficult of interpretation from English 
sources. No place-name formation with the same or a similar first 
element has been traced in England. A suggestion might be 
hazarded that the name is of the type represented in the North of 
England by such formations as Amounderness, Lancs., Amotherby, 
Yorks., and Ilderton, Northumb., where the -er- of the first elements 
represents the gen. sing. ending -ar of the OScand. personal names 
Ogmundr, Eymundr, and Hildr, respectively (cf. Lindkvist, ME. 
Pl. Ns. of Scand. Orig., 1 ff.). But there are two objections to such 
an interpretation in the case of Testerton. There is no extant 
evidence that a name-stem *Test- or the like ever existed in Scandi- 
navian. No place-name element in the form of a common noun or 
qualifying term of this kind has been traced in Scandinavian sources. 
In addition to this, there is the fact that place-names of the type 
Amounderness, i.e. essentially Scandinavian formations, are very 
rare in East Anglia. Safe instances from Norfolk are very difficult 
to adduce. Perhaps Beckerton, a hamlet in Stow Bedon, South- 
West Norfolk (Bekerton 1242-3 Fees, 1257, 1292 F.F., 1331 Ipm., 
Bekyrton 1448 B.M.) represents an OScand. *bekkjartun, <ON. bekkr, 
“beck, stream.” ‘The place is situated in the fork of a small 
stream. But other interpretations of the first element are also 
possible. In Suffolk a probable instance is Hinderclay (Hilderclea 
1086 D.B., Hildercle 1251 F.F.; <OScand. Hildr, pers. n.; cf. Skeat, 
Pl. Ns. of Suff. 14). A certain number of examples occurring in 
Lincs. are recorded by Lindkvist (Joc. cit.). In the southern Danelaw 
names of this type are otherwise very few. None have been noted 
from Cambs., Beds. or Hunts. A Scandinavian origin for the name 
Testerton is therefore not very probable. 
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It is interesting to note that the first element of 'Teisterbant, in 
the province of Gelderland, Holland, bears in its earlier forms a 
somewhat striking similarity to that of Testerton. Early spellings 
are: Trestrebenti 772, Testarbant 814-5, Testrabant 870 (Nomina 
Geographica Neerlandica, iii. 243, 354 ; Férstemann, Altd. Namenb, 
Ortsn. i. 702). The name is explained as “ zuidelijke streek,” 
containing as terminal LG. bant “‘ pagus,” also found in Brabant 
(Bracbantum 966, Mansion, Oud-Gentsche Naamkunde, 144), etc., 
and as first element a LG. *tester, earlier *tehs-ter <*tehs-: Pr. Gmc. 
*tihswa- (Goth. taihswa, adj. “ right,” tathswo “ the right hand,” 
OHG. zésawa, OS. tesewa) corresponding to Idg. *dekso-s (Skt 
daksina, OSlav. desinu, Gk. deéids). The primary meaning of this 
word in Idg. as in Gmc. was “ right ” ; the meaning “ south ” seem 
to have arisen in certain Idg. languages at a later date, but not in 
all, notably not in Lat.orGk. Itis also found in the Celtic languages; 
Ir. dess means both “ right ” and “‘ south,” W. deheu also has the 
double meaning. In certain Welsh place-names, e.g. the district 
of Deheubarth, the meaning is “‘ south.”” One may also note the 
Celtic use of Jeft for north found in Asser’s Life of King Alfred, 
where Chippenham, Wilts., is described as villa regia . . . sita in 
sinistrali parte Wiltunscire (Stevenson, 480) ; while the South Saxons 
are referred to as dextrales Saxones (op. cit. 487). The development 
of the meaning right > south seems to be paralleled by OHG. sund : 
(1) “ strong,” (2) “ right hand,” (3) “south.” *Tester- (<*tehs- 
ter) may thus be considered as having meant in the LG. dialects 
“‘ more southerly, more to the south.” A late OE. *Testertun may 
on this assumption be explained as “ the farm more to the south.” 
Testerton lies some two miles due south of Fakenham ; in addition 
to this, it has for its northern neighbour the parish of Norton. It 
would seem, therefore, as if we have here a variation of the common 
English pair of names Norton-Sutton in the form “ north-farm ”— 
“farm more to the south.” From a morphological point of view 
*tester- is to be looked upon as a comparative form, corresponding 
to Lat. dexter (<*deks-iter), Gk. deéirepos, with the Idg. comp. 
suffix -tra, found in Goth. aftra, etc. (Kluge, Urgermanisch, par. 284). 
The positive form *tehs- would appear to have been a fairly common 
place-name in Cont. LG. names. The Island of Texel (<*Tehs-el) 
seems to owe its name to the fact that it is the most southerly of the 
Frisian Islands, just as Norderney is the most northern (cf. H. Kern, 
Verspreide Geschriften, ii. 233 ff.). The name of the LG, tribe of 
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the Taxandrians, earlier Texuandri, represents either Pr. Gmc. 
*Tchsu-androz, according to Schénfeld (Worterb. d. altg. Pers. u. 
Vilkern, 224) or *Tehs-wandra, according to Mansion (op. cit. 84), 
and is explained as “‘ dwellers in the south.” A superlative form 
of *tehs has been traced in textumehis, textumeh in inscriptions found 
on the Lower Rhine (cf. H. Kern, oc. cit.). 

Altogether, the evidence seems to be in favour of the assumption 
that in the Norfolk place-name Testerton we have traces of a LG. 
*tehster, which was at one time part of the current LG. vocabulary. 
It may well be that the word was more commonly used in the Anglo- 
Frisian group of dialects, and that it became obsolete already during 
the period of the Teutonic migrations. On the other hand, its 
independent appearance in Old Saxon, as well as in Old High German 
—at least in the positive form—would tend to show that it was at 
one time in common use in all the Germanic dialects. Its non- 
survival in England may be a mere accident. ‘That traces of such 
lost words should be preserved in the place-nomenclature of an 
English county immediately facing the Low Countries, which was 
settled by the English during the earliest period of the invasions, is 
surely within the bounds of possibility. The interpretation suggested 
for another name, Stibbard, in the neighbourhood of 'Testerton, 
would seem further to strengthen this possibility. Early spellings 
for this name are: LEstanbyrda, Stabyrda, Stabrige 1086 D.B., 
Stiberde 1203 F.F., 1242-3 Fees, Stibyrd 1270 Ch., Styberd(e) 1302 
F.A., 1324 Ipm., Stybyrd 1428 F A. The first of these (with prefixed 
E-, due to Anglo-Norman influence) suggests that the first element 
was originally OE. stan, ‘‘ stone” ; but this is not borne out by the 
later spellings. The D.B. variants are probably all corrupt early 
Norman versions of the name. Identification of the first element 
with OE. stig, “ path, road,” would appear to be more in accordance 
with the later spellings and with the modern development of the name. 
In the terminal we seem to have an unrecorded OE. byrd(e) ; this 
may be connected with OE. bord ; a meaning “ edge, bank ” or the 
like may have been associated with it. The present village of 
Stibbard consists mainly of a row of houses stretched out in a row 
along the high-road to Fakenham on the higher ground bordering the 
Wensum valley. It is worthy of notice that a cognate to an OE. 
*byrd(e) is of frequent occurrence in Frisian place-names such as 
Sparjebird, Lunjebert, Tjallebert (Nomina Geographica Neerlandica, 
i. 50, 163 ff., 414). Fris. -bird in these names has the meaning 
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“ bank, shore,” and in a transferred sense “‘ collection of houses 
stretched along the bank of a river.” It would seem as if we have 
here a further point of agreement between English and Frisian in their 
place-nomenclature. OE. *byrd(e) has not otherwise been traced in 
English place-names. Whether it occurs in Beard, Derbyshire 
(Berd, Berde 1285, etc., Walker, Pl. Ns. of Derb., Pt. 1. 177) is very 
doubtful. In the first element of Barstaple, Essex (Berdestapla 
1086 D.B.), an OE. *byrd(e) is less likely than a pers. name *Bearda 
or the like. This latter is evidenced from Bardney, Lincs.(Beardan eu 
c. 730, Bede, Hist. Eccl. iii. 11), perhaps also from the lost Bardfield 
in Stapleford, Cambs. (Berdefelde, c. 1170, Historia Eliensis). 

There would seem to be no good reason for assuming that in 
names like Testerton and Stibbard we have evidence of direct 
Frisian influences in England or of Frisian settlements. Place-names 
specifically indicating the presence of Frisian settlers are not uncom- 
mon in the East of England, but their formation rather implies that 
they were the result of colonisation during the Viking Age or even 
later. Asa rule such names are of the type Friston, Frieston, Frisby, 
Friesthorpe, indicating the nationality of the settlers (cf. Mawer, 
Place-Names and History, 11 ; Forssner, Cont. Gmc. Pers. Ns. in 
England, xvii. ; Toll, Niederl. Lehngut im ME.10). ‘These are well 
represented in Suffolk, which has Freston, Friston and Fressingfield ; 
Freston at least goes back to the end of the tenth century (Fresantun 
post 991 B.C.S. 1289). But in Norfolk they never occur as the names 
of villages or hamlets. Nor is there any evidence to show that in 
the district around Fakenham there were Frisian settlements from 
an early date. 

O. K, Scuram. 


Liverpool, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WORKS OF ETHEREGE 

Sir, 

With your permission, I should like to advert to a few of 
the points raised by Professor Pinto in his most courteous review 
of the first two volumes of my edition of Etherege. 

Professor Pinto very kindly expresses regret that I am not 
including the whole of the Letter Book in my third (and final) 
volume. I did at one time contemplate doing so, but Etherege’s 
correspondence is of very variable importance ; his private letters, 
and the lively personal passages in official letters, are of great value 
to the social and literary historian, but the mass of the Letter 
Book consists of official despatches on the politics of the Empire. 
Moreover, I have long been aware that a complete edition of the 
Letter Book was in preparation it has been published since the 
review appeared). ‘This fortunate fact leaves me free to use in my 
third volume what I really want for it; the Poems, some inac- 
cessible critical matter such as Dennis’s Defence of Sir Fopling 
Flutter, and those of the letters (whether from the Letter Book, 
or from the Record Office, or from printed sources) which are 
of most interest to the student of Etherege and of English 
Literature. I hope also to add an appendix on the stage history 
of the plays, which was omitted from the already overburdened 
earlier volumes. 

The expression “ this Square ” in The Comical Revenge, 1. iii. 16, 
is difficult, but I do not believe that Professor Weekley is right in 
taking “‘ Square ” as an adjective used in “‘ an absolute construction ”’; 
it seems to me to be a noun in opposition to “‘ Ordinary ”—the double 
use of “ this ” is surely conclusive—and the compositor was evidently 
of my mind, for he gave it a capital S. I think the explanation may 
lie in a passage, illustrating the substantival use of the adjective, 
which I overlooked in searching the N.E.D., but which was pointed 
out to me by Professor Gordon as soon as he read my note. The 
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N.E.D. quotes (s.v. square a. 11. b.) from Cotton’s Complete Gamester, 
1680, “‘ These Rooks can do little harm in the day-time at an 
Ordinary, being forc’d to play upon the Square.” Does Palmer 
mean that in the Ordinary he had just left, he had to play square, 
and had consequently lost ? (It is true that, as Professor Pinto says, 
the scene is laid not in a tavern but in “‘ Wheadle’s Lodging,” but 
I see no reason to think that Palmer’s reference to “ this Ordinary ” 
refers to any gaming table kept there by Wheadle ; Palmer, it seems 
from 1. 24, had just come to see Wheadle at his lodging after losing 
money (Il. 2-3) at a tavern, and was bewailing his condition to his 
host. Indeed, it was at a tavern that Wheadle subsequently bubbled 
Sir Nicholas ; he did not carry him off to any private gaming hell 
of his own.) 

As regards Gifford’s, Mr. Thorn-Drury (in his edition of Covent 
Garden Drollery, 1928) and Professor Pinto are certainly right; 
in the original form of my note, the allusion was given to the notorious 
Mother Gifford, but then (becoming aware at the last moment that 
there was also an eating-house of the same name) I too hastily altered 
the note in its final proof. 

As to The Man of Mode, I must plead not guilty. It was Dori- 
mant (in contrast with Sir Fopling, “‘ its most conspicuous person ”), 
and not Dorimant’s duels with Harriet, that I claimed as “‘ the core 
of the play”; and I fully agree that Etherege’s use of the latter 
theme, though I still think it to be his chief contribution to English 
comedy, is as inferior to Congreve’s, in The Way of the World, as 
Professor Pinto claims it to be in his comparison of the two plays. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. F. B. Brerr-Smirtu. 
Tue Eprror, 
The Review of English Studies. 








































REVIEWS 


Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, 
and Materials for his Biography. By Hore Emiry ALLEN. 
(The Modern Language Association of America; Monograph 
Series III.) New York: D. C. Heath & Co.; London: 
Oxford University Press. 1927. Pp. xvi+568. 30s. net. 


Tuis book is the result of over twenty years’ devoted study, during 
which Miss Allen has neglected no channel which might lead to 
more knowledge of Rolle and of the manuscripts which contain 
his writings. ‘The best indications of the labour, both mental and 
physical, which has gone to its making are to be found in the lists 
and descriptions of manuscripts. Rolle’s manuscripts survive in 
over fifty English libraries and private collections, in twenty towns 
on the Continent, and in some American collections. It is clear 
from Miss Allen’s accounts that she must have visited a very large 
majority of the libraries and examined the manuscripts they 
contain. She has consulted authorities of all kinds, living and 
dead—students of manuscripts for dates, readings, and interpre- 
tations, students of history for information about Rolle’s times, the 
postmaster of Hampole for his opinion about the now demolished 
Priory with which Rolle was once connected. Many of these 
authorities she quotes without comment, and when she has a 
different opinion, she sets the two views side by side with the 
briefest possible criticism of that from which she dissents. 

The value to scholarship of her researches can hardly be over- 
rated. Richard Rolle is a figure of whom a good deal has been 
written but very little has been known; the list of scholarly 
work on him quoted by Miss Allen is strikingly short. She has 
provided a firm basis of knowledge on which to build, the more 
valuable in that her instinct for truth has forbidden her to erect 
on it an unwieldy superstructure of conjecture. 

This does not mean that she has given bare facts without inter- 
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pretation. She herself points out that in her book “ facts of purely 
scholarly interest alternate with discussions which ... are. ., 
of possible interest to the general reader.” The reader will soon 
dismiss her modest “ possible.” Miss Allen’s enthusiasm for her 
author, guided at all times by her detailed knowledge of his writings, 
has enabled her to present a sympathetic and, it seems, a just 
picture of him as man and as writer. She analyses the quality of 
his mysticism and describes the development of his mystical life, 
illustrating from his own words his “‘ devotion to the Holy Name,” 
which was part of the “ concentration of the affections ” charac- 
teristic of his type of mysticism, and the sensations of “ heat, 
sweetness and song ” which make up his “ resulting experience of 
celestial joy.” Equally interesting is her analysis of his style. 
Both these analyses are a necessary part of the plan of her book, 
but she has given them an interest of their own. 

On the history of Rolle’s times she is often illuminating. By a 
brief description of the state of part of Yorkshire she corrects the 
view that Rolle, while at Dalton, was living a remote and rustic 
life. She re-creates for us, partly from quotations from Rolle’s 
English work ‘‘ The Commandment,” and partly from records, 
the lax and worldly convent with which Rolle was connected during 
his last years. Sometimes her comments on the facts are of wider 
interest. The Upsala manuscripts of Rolle’s works, once at 
Wadstena, point to the connection between Sweden and England 
made by the foundation of Syon Abbey. Other manuscripts in 
Prague illustrate the relation between England and Bohemia in 
the days of Richard II. Others again are to be found along what 
is “still a great international route through Switzerland to ae 
from England.” 

In these discussions the line between fact and conjecture is 
never blurred, and this is particularly noticeable in the last chapter 
in which Miss Allen, with an unusual display of scholarly caution, 
has aimed, not at a biography of Rolle, but at collecting ‘‘ Materials 
for Rolle’s Biography.” 

Recognising that it is impossible to understand Rolle’s place in 
literary and religious history until the canon of his works has been 
determined, Miss Allen has made this the chief end of her researches. 
It is with the purpose of showing what views and mannerisms are 
characteristic of Rolle, and so providing one means of identifying 
his works, that she undertakes the analyses of his mysticism and 
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style already referred to. Her method with each writing she 
discusses is to give first the list of extant manuscripts, quoting any 
ascriptions to Rolle, then the references to the work or quotations 
from it in other writers, and finally an account of the contents of 
the piece, showing its relation to authentic works of Rolle. 

In her first chapter, Miss Allen gives a complete list of the 
printed editions of Rolle’s writings. She notes the unreliability of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s ascriptions and shows that Horstmann has 
been responsible for a growing chain of error, since modernised 
texts have often been made of works erroneously attributed to 
Rolle merely because they are found in Horstmann’s two volumes. 

Chapter ii., perhaps the most interesting in the book, describes 
in detail some of the most important manuscripts containing the 
hermit’s writings—Bodl. 861, Longleat 29, Camb. Univ. Dd. v 64, 
Douay 396, and others. No manuscript survives from Rolle’s life- 
time or from earlier than perhaps twenty years after his death. 
There is evidence of the existence of autograph manuscripts, but 
they have not come down to us. 

In her next chapter Miss Allen describes “ The Office of St. 
Richard Hermit,” pointing out one or two instances of the 
“ stretching ” of facts to show Rolle as a worker of miracles. 

The “ Comment on the Canticles ” is the first of Rolle’s writings 
to be studied, since the evidence for attributing it to him is excep- 
tionally good. Miss Allen considers that it is a characteristic 
piece of work, and she uses it throughout her book for comparison 
with other writings as a touchstone of their authenticity. 

The following three chapters deal with Latin works (some of 
them important ones like the ‘“‘ Incendium Amoris” and the 
“Emendatio Vite ”) which Miss Allen believes to be certainly by 
Rolle, For the authenticity of almost all of them she shows 
manuscript authority backed up by characteristic autobiographical 
passages and descriptions of and allusions to mystical experiences. 
The manuscript ascriptions of the commentary known as “ De Dei 
Misericordia ” are not so supported, and Miss Allen thinks that 
if there were any evidence in favour of another writer Rolle’s 
authorship should be given up. Only two Latin writings not 
ascribed to Rolle in any manuscript are considered in this part of 
the book ; these are ‘“‘ Super Apocalypsim ” which appears in the 
important collection of his works in Bodl. 861, and is also mentioned 
as his in an early catalogue, and the Commentaries on Pss. xc-xci, 
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which are rejected from the canon. For several reasons the 
“Emendatio Vite” is believed ‘to be the last and most mature 
of Rolle’s Latin writings, linked by some striking resemblances to 
the three English treatises to which Rolle seems to have come at 
the end of his life. One of the most interesting connections between 
them is that they all use the classification of love into three grades, 
“ inseparable,” “ insuperable,” and “ singular,” which may have 
been suggested to Rolle by the works of the continental mystic 
Richard of St. Victor. 

These three English treatises printed by Horstmann in his 
first volume, form the subject of the eighth chapter. All of them 
were, like the “ English Psalter,” written for women, and it is 
likely that it was his friendship with women that led to Rolle’s 
writing in English. Miss Allen considers the “ Form of Living” 
the finest work the hermit ever wrote. 

In the next chapter a number of shorter English writings, of 
which one is the well-known “ Moralia de Richardi heremite de 
natura apis,” are shown to be his, again on the grounds of manu- 
script ascriptions backed up by internal evidence. The authorship 
of the lyrics proves very difficult to decide. The four lyrics 
embedded in the English treatises are first examined in detail to 
show what may be expected of Rolle as an English poet in subject 
matter and style, and the conclusions are used for comparison 
with the other lyrics ascribed to him in MSS. Camb. Univ. Dd. v 64 
and Longleat 29. The result is not entirely satisfactory. Miss 
Allen’s decision is that six of them (those she calls VII., IX., X., 
XI., XII., and XIV.) are by Rolle, one is certainly not by him, and 
the other five are doubtful. But her discussions of the separate 
lyrics leave the impression that the matter is more doubtful even 
than this, and that Miss Allen herself is not as certain as this 
decision, quoted by itself, would seem to show. Of those she 
believes authentic she can only say that the style and matter suggest 
Rolle. She dismisses ‘‘ When Adam delf and Eve span” from 
the canon on the grounds that “ neither style nor sentiments give 
any hint of Rolle’s authorship.” ‘The argument from style and 
subject matter, never a completely safe one, shows up at its worst 
here. It may be thought that in other parts of her book Miss 
Allen has sometimes relied too much upon this argument, but she 
can usually be defended from this charge on several counts. In 
a prose piece purporting to deal with the religious life or to be 4 
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personal commentary on the Scriptures she is probably justified 
in looking for characteristic utterances and in renouncing the 
piece from the canon if she does not find them. The mere impres- 
sions of one who has so soaked herself in Rolle’s writings and in 
the other religious writings of his time as she has done are worth 
consideration in such instances. Moreover, she almost always has 
external evidence to support her. But to use this test to determine 
the authorship of lyrics, especially when only four exist to form a 
body of authentic work, is far more dangerous. How many later 
English poets would be deprived of their undoubted works if this 
were the only ground for determining what they wrote? It must 
be admitted, then, that Miss Allen leaves the lyrics where she found 
them, as far as authorship is concerned. The ascriptions to Rolle 
in the two chief manuscripts containing lyrics may or may not be 
correct, may or may not apply to all. One can only continue to 
call the poems Lyrics of the School of Richard Rolle, as Professor 
Carleton Brown has done. At the same time one is grateful to 
Miss Allen for collecting together the facts about them. 

The next four chapters discuss works of doubtful authenticity 
or works wrongly attributed to Rolle both in English and Latin. 
The most important of these discussions is probably that on the 
“ Prick of Conscience,” in which Miss Allen maintains her former 
opinion that it is not Rolle’s work, and brings further arguments 
in support of it. A striking piece of evidence is that, of the hundred 
and fourteen copies of it that survive in English and Latin (com- 
plete and fragmentary), only five certainly give the poem to Rolle, 
though there is a slight possibility that two others may have done 
so. Two at least of these five cannot be dated much earlier than 
fifty years after Rolle’s death, and on the other hand more than 
twenty anonymous copies are probably earlier than this. These 
facts seem overwhelmingly in favour of Miss Allen’s contention, 
and, together with her other arguments, must be held to have 
effectually disposed of the myth of Rolle’s authorship. 

Lists of references to and accounts of Rolle’s work by other 
writers, both medizval and later, form the substance of the next 
two chapters. The last is concerned with the materials for Rolle’s 
biography, already referred to. 

Any scholar who tackles honestly a subject as vast and as full 
of difficulties as this, is bound to leave many unsolved problems. 
One of the most valuable things about this book is that Miss Allen 
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never glosses over such problems, and is often able to point the way 
in which future research must go. Most of Rolle’s writings need 
editing, and there are many interesting connections between different 
versions of the same work, or between different works which the 
careful editor must examine. Thorough searching of records will 
probably bring to light more facts about the hermit’s life. Miss 
Allen states frankly that she has examined. the sources for this less 
carefully than the manuscripts of his writings. Sometimes she 
throws out hints of work waiting to be done outside Rolle, 
** Patristic rhetoric ” and its influence on later medieval writers is 
a fascinating subject suggested by one of her speculations (see 
pp. 78-80). It is to be hoped that Miss Allen will herself take up 
some of the problems, and so place students of medieval literature 
still further in her debt. There are welcome hints in her book 
that she has further gifts in store. Meanwhile it is a pleasure to 
be able to express gratitude for the quality and generous size of 
this one. 
Dorotuy Everett. 


(The Shakespeare Association 1925-1926.) A Series of 
Papers on Shakespeare and the Theatre, together with 
Papers on Edward Alleyn and Early Records illustrating the 
Personal Life of Shakespeare. By MEMBERS OF THE 
SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION. London: Humphrey Milford. 


1927. 239 pp. 16s. net. 


Or the nine papers which make up this volume two, as the full 
title indicates, stand apart from the rest, viz. Dr. W. W. Greg’s 
admirable study of Edward Alleyn, which has much to do with the 
theatre but very little with Shakespeare, and Mrs. C. C. Stopes’ 
Early Records, which is greatly concerned with Shakespeare but 
scarcely at all with the theatre. A third paper, that by Dr. F. 5. 
Boas on The Play Within the Play, occupies a middle position, 
since the subject relates, not to Shakespeare exclusively, but to 
other Elizabethan dramatists as well. 

Of the excellence of Dr. Greg’s essay I need say little, On 
such a subject the Editor of the Henslowe Papers and Diary speaks 
with the highest authority, and in the course of 34 pages gives 
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us as completely satisfactory an account of the famous player as, 
for most purposes, could well be desired. We have here scholar- 
ship in its most attractive form; exceptional learning lightly 
carried, sober critical judgment cautiously distinguishing what 
may be taken as certain from what is merely probable and “ not 
unlikely,” and not disdaining the human touch—in the right place. 
The little biography covers the whole ground; Alleyn’s career as 
actor and playhouse-proprietor ; his great reputation in the former 
capacity ; his family and domestic relations ; his dealings in house 
and landed property ; his famous foundation of the College of 
God’s Gift at Dulwich ; as well as his other charitable endowments, 
carried out or contemplated. People of all ranks and classes with 
whom Alleyn was associated come into the picture, from the 
highest in the land to the very humble and obscure. The essay 
closes with some striking and just reflections on the social status 
of actors under Elizabeth and James, which we may take as the 
last word on the subject. 

Mrs. Stopes’ valuable Early Records consists of a collection of 
notes and jottings based on researches at Stratford and elsewhere, 
and if the jottings are sometimes thrown down in a disorder not 
immediately admirable, we must not complain. The paper, it is 
true, is not very easy reading, but Mrs. Stopes, probably, was not 
concerned to make it so. 

Space will not allow a discussion of the views advanced by 
Mrs. Stopes on the strength of her researches, or held to be con- 
firmed by them. To the present reviewer she seems generally to 
make out her case, and he trusts that it is not merely the wish 
fathering the thought that inclines him to accept conclusions such 
as (1) that the poet came of a very good stock on both sides ; 
(2) that John Shakespeare the recusant was not the poet’s father ; 
(3) that there was no scandal about the poet’s marriage ; (4) that 
the deer-stealing story is impossible, and that Shallow is not Sir 
Thomas Lucy. 

Other persons and matters emerging from the Early Records, 
about whom and which Mrs. Stopes has something to say, include 
the Ladies Isabella and Johanna Shakespeare, respectively Prioress 
and Sub-Prioress of Wroxale; Henry Shakespeare, the poet’s 
somewhat turbulent uncle ; “‘ the missing Joan Shakespeare,” the 
poet’s sister ; the slander alluded to in Sonnet 121 ; and the later 
history of the New Place. 
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Very interesting is Mrs. Stopes’s account of her visit to Tid- 
dington, a mile from Stratford, and of her inspection of the spot 
where, in 1580, Katherine Hamlet was drowned. It is, however, 
somewhat rash to conclude with Mrs. Stopes that the “ prototype 
of Ophelia” in the pre-Shakespearian Hamlet (there may never 
have been such a person) was not drowned, but threw herself 
from a cliff. The only support for this notion is Der Besirafte 
Brudermord ; and it is permissible to deny this ludicrous travesty 
and unintentional burlesque any bearing whatsoever on the textual 
problem of Hamlet. Its only significance, as it seems to me, is 
the example it furnishes of the “‘ pieces and scraps of English plays ” 
(in this case the Shakespearian Hamlet) which were served out by 
“our cast despised players ” on the Continent, and which, because 
of the “ gesture and Action,” “ the Germans flocked wonderfully 
to see.” 

Dr. Boas’s account of the Play within the Play is, as one would 
expect, a scholarly and adequate performance. One hesitates 
however to relate, as Dr. Boas does, the “‘ tedious breefe Scene of 
yong Pyramus, and his loue Thisby” with “ the eternal problem of 
shadow and substance, appearance and reality.” In treating a 
more sublunary matter, the use made of the inner stage in the 
acting of plays within plays, Dr. Boas remarks on the scarcity of 
indication on the point in the original texts. But is there not 
evidence sufficiently convincing that the Gonzago play in Hamlet 
was, and could only have been acted on the inner stage? How 
else could the exits and entrances of the player-players have been 
arranged ; and how, unless the action took place on a part of the 
stage which might be shut off by a curtain, could the body of the 
poisoned Gonzago have been disposed of ? 

I venture to join issue with Dr. Boas on the use of the upper 
stage in the Shakespearian Shrew. Dr. Boas thinks that Sly remains 
“ above” throughout the whole action, as he does in the pre- 
Shakespearian play. This view has recently (at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith) been put to the test, and I do not think has stood 
it; for, in the revival, Sly, having no words set down for him 
after the middle of the first Act, was constrained to justify his 
presence by comic “ business” at once unauthorised and dis- 
tracting. I feel sure that Shakespeare would neither have allowed 
the business, nor have left a character on the stage for four acts 
and a half with nothing to do or say. The significance of Sly’s 
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disappearance from the story seems to be this: However suitable 
the association of spectator-players with actor-players through a 
whole play may be for Jonsonian Comedy or for burlesques like 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle or The Critic, Shakespeare felt 
that it marred dramatic illusion in a Romantic play and, trying it 
just once, on the model of an old play he was adapting, rejected it 
before it had stood the test of a single experiment. 

The remaining essays in the volume are concerned, more or 
less exclusively, with Shakespeare; four of them with Shake- 
speare’s stagecraft, viz. Mr. C. M. Haines’s paper on the Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s Stagecraft; Mr. J. Isaacs’ on Shakespeare 
as Man of the Theatre; Mr. Richmond Noble’s on Shakespeare’s 
Songs a.d Stage; and Mr. G. H. Cowling’s on Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan Stage. Mr. G. B. Harrison discusses Shakespeare’s 
Actors and Miss M. St. Clare Byrne his Audience. All these 
papers, representing, as they do, a comparatively new and important 
approach to the study of the poet, are interesting, suggestive and 
valuable ; but all, I venture to think, suffer from the defects of 
their qualities, and by insistence on points of view—sometimes true 
enough, if it were clearly recognised that they do not command the 
whole landscape—frequently tend, if what is maintained be logically 
followed up, to conclusions, on the face of them, extremely doubtful, 
if not palpably false. 

If the study of Shakespeare’s stage and stagecraft can help us, 
as it undoubtedly can, to a fuller understanding of the poet than is 
possible without it ; or even enable us to arrive at juster conclusions 
on such a matter as the chronological order of the plays, the term 
stagecraft must be understood in a much wider sense than it seems 
to be in any of the six essays. One loses confidence at the outset 
in methods which, even if the application were less questionable,! 
would force us, for example, to regard As You Like It as repre- 
senting “‘ Shakespeare’s nadir as a stagecraftsman,? and Coriolanus 
as “an inferior play in every respect,” 3 and one cannot but dis- 
trust the guidance of a critic who asks us to believe that the lovely 
songs “‘ Who is Silvia ?”’ and “‘ Hark, hark, the Lark ” are intended 
to be parodies,* or that the Gonzago play (not a strikingly amusing 

1 The songs in A.Y.L., so much in harmony with the spirit of the comedy, 
and the Touchstone-Audrey passage in the last scene serve, one might without 
difficulty show, other and more important purposes than merely, as Mr. Haines 


will have it, to afford Rosalind a rest and an opportunity to change her costume. 
2 Mr. C. M. Haines. 3 Ibid. * Mr. Richmond Noble. 
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piece, or by Hamlet designed or, during its performance, treated 
as a thing to provoke laughter) is one of the best jokes of a play- 
wright “who could never avoid a joke.”! Accept the last- 
mentioned view, and we must pronounce Shakespeare guilty in 
the highest degree of the offence against which Hamlet had just 
warned the players; for assuredly if the Gonzago play be a burlesque 
intended to ridicule Edward Alleyn and the type of play favoured 
by the Admiral’s men, then Shakespeare deliberately “ set on some 
quantitie of barren spectators to laugh . . . though in the mean- 
time some necessary question of the Play [the Gonzago play is 
the crisis of the tragedy] be then to be considered.” 2 

I am far from suggesting that these and other questionable 
views advanced by the scholars who contribute the six essays under 
consideration, give us any measure of their critical acumen ; they 
are cited merely as illustrations of the extreme danger of the 
restricted point of view. Granted that for a true understanding 
of Shakespeare’s plays a study of the conditions of his theatre, its 
platform-stage, its upper- and inner-stages, its actors, its audience 
and so forth, is indispensable, it is well nevertheless to be reminded 
that the virtue of the playwright who was not for an age but for 
all time, can scarcely be dependent on mechanical contrivances 
and conditions merely temporary and fortuitous. As for the art 
of acting, the advice to the players holds good for the picture- no 
less than for the platform-stage. The essential principles remain, 
and in the light of these principles, one may dismiss the strange 
theory put forward by Mr. Cowling that “in a modern play ... 
it is enough if the actor has personality and can speak clearly. . . . 
Acting is not called for. Natural behaviour is enough. But on 


1 Mr. G. B. Harrison. 

* Kemp also is brought into Mr. Harrison’s argument. It is not unlikely, 
though it is incapable of proof, that in the concluding lines of the advice to the 
players Shakespeare had Kemp in mind. Kemp, the man of “ stunts,” was, 
we may imagine, somewhat of a trial to a poet-producer; but Mr. Harrison 
reasons in a circle. Basing his argument on the phrases “‘ My coate wants a 
cullison ” in Hamlet Q, and “ I lacke a cullisen ” in Sogliardo’s part in Jonson’s 
E.M.o., he contends that it is Kemp who is ridiculed in Hamlet Q,, because 
Kemp played Sogliardo, and proves that he played Sogliardo because his playing 
of the part is ridiculed in Hamlet Q,. The true inference to be drawn from a 
comparison of the £.M.o. and the Hamlet Q, passages is. that either (1) there is 
no allusion to Kemp in Q, or (2) Kemp did not play Sogliardo. Hamlet is 
censuring clowns who speak more than is set down for them; but the words 
about the cullison were set down for the actor by Ben Jonson, so that if there 
is any reference to E.M.o. in Hamlet Q,, it is not to the actor who played 
Sogliardo, 
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the Elizabethan stage every actor . . . had to deliver his lines in 
an exaggerated style.” ! 

I cannot help feeling that a good deal more than is warranted 
is made of the manner in which the platform-stage influenced 
Elizabethan plays and Elizabethan playing. For example, the 
declamatory speeches in Shakespeare can generally, if not always, 
be explained quite independently of the platform-stage, while the 
most dramatic and theatrically most effective and moving passages 
in the plays do not lend themselves to declamation at all. No one 
can imagine that those lines of almost intolerable pathos in the 
last scene of Lear (I need not quote them) were intended by 
Shakespeare to be delivered, or were delivered by Burbage “ in 
an exaggerated style,” or in any way that o’erstept the modesty of 
Nature. On the other hand, one gladly shares Mr. Harrison’s 
belief that the acting of Burbage was characterised by special 
restraint.” 

Of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to his actors Mr. Harrison seems 
to make far too much. It would happen inevitably that some of 
the boys engaged to play the women parts would be taller than 
others, and a playwright might naturally turn the fact to some 
small account, making his Hermia, Celia, and Hero short in stature 
and his Helena, Rosalind, and Beatrice (presumably) tall ;3 but 
the boys can claim as little share in the creation of the Romantic 
heroines as Burbage * in that of the tragic heroes or Kemp in that 


1 I scarcely dare say it; but is not Mr. Cowling’s conception of the art of 
acting a little like that of Partridge in Tom Jones? Partridge thought little of 
Garrick’s Hamlet; it was so natutal; and gave the palm to the player who 
enacted the King. ‘‘ The King for my money ; he speaks all his words distinctly 
and half as loud again as the other. Anybody can see he is an actor.” 

? It is not necessary, however, to hold with Mr. Harrison that, in the matter 
of restrained acting, Burbage and Alleyn represented opposite poles ; while the 
theory that the Admiral’s, the Children’s and the Chamberlain’s companies 
provided for different classes of playgoers the plays and playing each specially 
delighted in; the Admiral’s appealing to a citizen audience with “‘ blood and 
thunder melodrama,” Jonson and the Children showing to select and aristocratic 
patrons “‘ the newest theories in psychology and dramatic technique,” while the 
Chamberlain’s men observed a happy mean, is perhaps too symmetrical to be 
true and, in view of the intricate history of the companies, the frequent transfer 
of actors from one company to another, and the fact that many playwrights wrote 
for more than one company, scarcely fits the facts. Jonson, for example, wrote 
ten of his plays for the Chamberlain-King’s men as against four certainly composed 
for the Children. He also had dealings with the Admiral’s men. 

* Sir Andrew Aguecheek should not be brought in here. When Toby styled 
the foolish knight “ as tall a man as any’s in Illyria,” he was not referring to his 
stature, but to the gallant qualities of mind and heart which, with comic impro- 
Priety, he attributed to him. 

* Mr. Harrison pays Burbage a tribute out of all measure when he says: 
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of the great comic characters for which, as the company’s chief 
clown, he would be cast. 

In Mr. Isaacs’ pleasant and well-informed paper on Shake- 
speare as Man of the Theatre a point is incidentally raised which 
perhaps merits some examination. Is there real evidence for the 
view—a view which hardly fits in with the alleged declamatory 
character of Elizabethan acting—that English, on or off the stage, 
was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries enunciated with 
greater rapidity than it is at present? If the view be correct we 
shall have to credit an Elizabethan audience with a quicker intelli- 
gence than, according to some accounts,! it possessed. Further, 
if rapid utterance was characteristic of the age, one would expect 
it to have left permanent traces on the development of the language ; 
and, so far as I know, philology lends no support. The “ two 
hours traffic” mentioned in the Prologue to Romeo and Juliet is 
perhaps chiefly responsible for the prevalence of the theory of 
quick speech ; but a number of contemporary allusions, quoted in 
full or cited by Sir Edmund Chambers,? which represent the 
duration of a play’s performance variously as two, between two 
and three, and three hours, indicate that “‘ two hours traffic ” is a 
general phrase, not to be taken too literally. I think it probable 
that the best Elizabethan standards in acting differed little from 
the best standards at present ; that the degree of rapidity in speech 
varied then, as it does now, relatively and absolutely, in accordance 
with dramatic propriety and, in poetic drama, with the degree and 
kind of the emotional appeal conveyed by the movement of the 
verse. 

Not the least important of the subjects chosen in this volume 
to elucidate Shakespeare’s Theatre is that selected by Miss Byrne 
—the Audience ; for though it is easy in explaining Shakespeare's 
immediate popularity to exaggerate, as I think Miss Byrne does, 
the relation between the supply and the conditioning demand, it 
was, after all, the suffrages of those sitting (and standing) at the 
play that Shakespeare sought. Unlike Ben Jonson, he recognised 
no higher court of appeal. 

What then was an audience at the Curtain, the Theater, the 
“It is impossible to estimate what the friendship and partnership of Burbage 
and Shakespeare have meant toliterature.”” One thinks of Charles Lamb and the 
verses inscribed under Garrick’s statue in Westminster Abbey. 


? Cf. Miss Byrne’s paper on Shakespeare’s Audience. 
® Eliz. Stage, ii. 21 ; iv. 195, 198, 201, 230, 313. 
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Globe or the Blackfriars really like? Miss Byrne undertakes to 
tell us; but her answer, clever and even brilliant as it is, strikes 
me as much too clever to be convincing. Relying mainly on 
accounts by professed satirists—always untrustworthy guides—and 
laying on a farce, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, a burden of 
proof which it is plainly incapable of bearing, Miss Byrne leaves 
us with the impression that, in her opinion, the audience which, 
on Leonard Digges’ testimony, received Henry the Fourth, Fulius 
Casar, Twelfth Night and Much Ado about Nothing with unmixed 
delight, was greatly inferior in intelligence to an audience of to-day, 
or, at any rate, to the kind of audience which is driven “ to fierce 
speculation upon the social fabric” as it witnesses a play by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw or Mr. Galsworthy. The playgoers whom Shake- 
speare strove every day to please were, we are asked to believe, 
incapable even of visual imagination and (it must also be inferred) 
of appreciating any of the power, the beauty and the charm of the 
great language which, directed as much of it is to visual imagination, 
fell with such lavish wastefulness on irresponsive ears. Shake- 
speare’s audience, we are told, cared only for a story (though love 
of a story is no evidence of mental inferiority or uncultivated taste) 
and it was simply and solely because he told them stories, good or 
bad, fairy tales or impossible histories, that his uncultured audience 
preferred him to Ben Jonson. Once more, the danger of the point 
of view! What are we to believe? That Shakespeare, fully 
aware, as Miss Byrne thinks he was, of the low values, social and 
ethical, of his ignorant audience, deliberately pandered to their 
flat unraised spirits and, in the knowledge that such a character 
would be “ sympathetic ” to them, provided as hero of a Romantic 
Comedy a worthless spendthrift and fortune-hunter?! Miss 
Byrne’s notion that Shakespeare wrote down to his audience may 
be summarily rejected. We have Shakespeare’s own word for it 


1 This unfavourable view of Bassanio is also that of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
(see the Cambridge edition of The Merchant of Venice); it is shared in some 
degree by Mr. Harrison and Mr. Richmond Noble. The former describes 
Bassanio’s choice as “‘ uncharacteristic,” while the latter revives the old suggestion 
that Bassanio was induced to choose the leaden casket by a hint given to him in 
the song. That the choice is out of the character I take leave respectfully to 
deny ; and that Shakespeare, practical playwright as he was, could have intended 
the song to convey a hint, is to me inconceivable, if only because any attempt by 
the actor to let the audience into the secret that a hint was being given and taken 
would be in ludicrous defiance of the dramatic situation. Portia’s speech just 
before Bassanio goes to his choice, and the stage-direction, A Song the whilst 
Bassanio comments on the Caskets to himselfe, are to me corclusive."" "~~ ’ 
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(for in this matter Hamlet is Shakespeare) that it was the censure, 
not of the vulgar, but of the judicious that he courted. Shall we 
then argue that while the groundlings might accept Bassanio as 
an admirable being, the judicious could be counted on to see 
through the disguise, and recognise the sham hero for the poor 
creature he is? If we favour this view we convict Shakespeare of 
bad art, for we suppose him to have woven irony and satire into the 
very texture of Romance and, by sheer incongruity of treatment, 
to have ruined the whole design. But would not the simplest 
explanation be the truest—that Shakespeare, when he created his 
Romantic heroes—Bassanio, Orlando, Benedick—meant them to 
be just what, when capably played, they must always appear to an 
unsophisticated audience—noble and gracious figures and very 
gallant gentlemen? The eager multitudes that flocked to the 
theatre when a Shakespeare play was toward were not such bad 
judges. Much in Shakespeare they could not appreciate at the 
full, but the large humanity they could well understand, and the 
power and beauty in which it was clothed, we may be sure, was 
not wholly lost. 

I have been led to dwell, inevitably, on what seems to me 
questionable in this book rather than on its many merits, which 
are not questionable. Let me say in conclusion that the Shake- 
speare Association is to be cordially thanked for collecting these 
stimulating and (I must add) provocative papers, and so rendering 
them accessible to a wider circle of students than that for which 
they were originally prepared. 

Mark Hunter. 


The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 1550-1604, from con- 
temporary documents. By B. M. Warp. London: 
John Murray. 1928. Pp. xvi+408. 20s. net. 


Mr. B. M. Warp, in his stimulating edition of A Hundreth Sundrie 
Floures, claimed that a number of the poems which pass under the 
name of Gascoigne were in fact written by Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford. It is a cause for rejoicing that he has thus been led to 
investigate Lord Oxford’s whole career, which abounds in difficult 
problems.. ‘The nature of the wild extravagance which led the earl 
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to part so rapidly with his estates, his absolute heartlessness, as it 
seems, to his wife and children and to his father-in-law, the extra- 
ordinary claims made for him in his lifetime as a poet and dramatist, 
the surprising favour shown him by the Queen, culminating in the 
grant of an immense annuity, which was continued by her successor 
—all these things are incomprehensible to us. If Mr. Ward has not 
gone far to solve these problems, he has at least done good service 
by collecting a mass of new data from manuscript and other sources 
to enable others to carry the search further. 

We can give our author credit for flair, freshness of approach, 
and considerable industry. He needed also a scholar’s open mind 
to all sides of truth, a scholar’s caution in drawing conclusions, and a 
scholar’s accuracy. That he has these qualities is not so evident. 
He seems to consider that he holds a brief for Lord Oxford and must 
defend or excuse all his actions. He is ready to draw conclusions 
from insufficient evidence, and then to deal with these conclusions 
as facts. He is hopelessly inaccurate in transcribing sixteenth- 
century manuscripts, and produces versions which often make havoc 
of the writer’s meaning. 

Mr. Ward has done well to put together the dedications of books 
to Lord Oxford, who may fairly receive credit for a lively interest 
in literature and for assistance rendered to a number of deserving 
authors. When we have said this, we have left little else that is 
good to say of him. Mr. Ward indeed remarks that the voice of 
scandal pursued him throughout his life, and that one of the results 
of examining the contemporary documents is to show the utter 
baselessness of all these insinuations. But we doubt if any one else 
on the documents here presented will be led to give so favourable 
a verdict. 

Gilbert Talbot writes on May 11, 1572 (p. 78), of the favour 
Oxford enjoyed with the Queen, and adds: “ If it were not for his 
fickle head, he would pass any of them shortly.”” When Oxford was 
seventeen, Lord Burleigh writes in his diary, that a cook at Cecil 
House died of a hurt he received at the earl’s hands “ and by a verdict 
found felo de se with running upon the point of a fence-sword of the 
said Earl’s ” (p. 28). But this was clearly not the whole truth of the 
affair. Four years later, Burleigh writes: ‘‘ I did my best to have 
the jury find the death of the poor man whom he killed in my house 
se defendendo”’ (p. 124). ‘Two of Oxford’s late servants complained 
to Lord Burleigh in 1573 (p. 91) that they had been murderously 
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assaulted on Gad’s Hill by three present servants of the Earl. They 
add, ‘** the law hath given us great advantage of them, which surely 
we would pursue to the uttermost of it, wer’t not in respect of our 
late noble Lord and master, who with pardon be it spoken, is to be 
thought as the procurer of that which is done.” Soon after this the 
Earl, though he is only twenty-three and unmarried, estimates that 
he is already {6000 in debt. He goes abroad and gives direction 
that his creditors are not to be paid till his own requirements are 
satisfied, “ if I cannot yet pay them as I would, yet as I can I will, 
but preferring my own necessity before theirs; . . . if at the end of 
my travels I shall have something left of my provision, they shall 
have it among them, but before I will not defurnish myself.” 

During his absence abroad, his wife, Lord Burleigh’s daughter, 

bears him his first child. He hears the news with joy. But on his 
return he refuses to go to his wife or give any explanation of his 
altered feelings, and persists in this attitude for six years. Even if, 
as Mr. Ward thinks, some mischief-maker had been at work, Oxford’s 
conduct towards his wife and child and father-in-law seems to be 
that either of a madman or a man without any conscience or kindness 
in his nature. “ Always I have, and I will still, prefer mine own 
content before others ” (p. 126). The Duchess of Suffolk (p. 152) 
writes to Burleigh that Oxford’s sister, Lady Mary, had said “ she 
could not rule her brother’s tongue nor help the rest of his faults ;” 
and when Lady Mary appealed to the Duchess to speak for her to 
Burleigh, ‘“‘ I told her her brother used you and your daughter so 
evil, I could not require you to deal in it.” Lady Mary’s lover, 
Peregrene Willoughby, tells her “ how uncourteously I am dealt 
with by my Lord your brother, who as I hear bandeth against me 
and sweareth my death” (p. 154). Even after Oxford’s reunion 
with his very patient Countess and the birth of more children, we 
hear from Burleigh (p. 285) of the Earl’s continued unkindness to 
his wife, who was made the victim of the imaginary grievances he 
had against her father, Burleigh, and this when Burleigh was 
supporting, as he continued to do, all Oxford’s children. “ If their 
father was of that good nature as to be thankful for the same, I 
would be less grieved with the burden.” 

Can it be said, then, that Mr. Ward’s investigations have shown the 
baselessness of attacks on the Earl’s character, or falsified Froude’s 
description of him as “ Burleigh’s ill-conditioned son-in-law ” ? 

What they have done is to raise our admiration of Burleigh: 
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who, it is clear, ruled the State under a load of domestic vexation 
which we had never conceived. 

Oxford had two opportunities of showing his mettle on active 
service. On August 29, 1585 he was despatched to the Netherlands. 
On October 21 he returned to England, either recalled (Mr. Ward 
says (p. 255), “no doubt court intrigue played a large part in his 
recall, but there may have been other reasons”) or on his own 
initiative. During the Armada crisis, he was appointed governor of 
Harwich, but expressed his discontent. Lord Leicester asks 
Walsingham to let him know “ that it was of good grace to appoint 
that place to him, having no more experience than he hath ;” he 
himself is “‘ gladder to be rid of him than to have him.” Mr. Ward’s 
faith is still unshaken : “‘ Without question he was a very unsatis- 
factory subordinate, . . . but so was Lord Nelson, and the reason 
was probably the same in both cases.” 

Mr. Ward’s researches have had undoubtedly some positive 
results. By calling attention to an overlooked passage in Languet’s 
letter, he has put a rather different complexion on the famous 
story of the tennis-court dispute between Lord Oxford and Philip 
Sidney. He has made it probable that Lord Oxford had secret 
enemies in Sir Henry Howard and Sir Christopher Hatton, though 
he has built an immense structure on a very small foundation. But 
he may well be right in suggesting that “ my Lord of Crm” in the 
Harleian copy of Dyer’s letter should read “ my Lord of Oxon.” 
(Further, “ hating my Lord, etc. in the Queen’s understanding ” 
should perhaps be “ bating,”’ etc.) 

Mr. Ward has shown that the Earl did not sell Castle Hedingham 
to spite his father-in-law, and that his relations with Burleigh often 
bore the appearance of cordiality even after the marital crisis. 
He has probably helped to clear up problems in the life of John 
Lyly. 

More evidence is required before we can admit that Oxford 
collaborated with Lyly in his court-comedies, and supplied the songs, 
which were accordingly missing from the first publication of Lyly’s 
plays. And very much more evidence before we can believe that 
the pension of {1000 a year was granted to Oxford in 1586, and 
continued by King James, in return for the earl’s services in pro- 
viding entertainment for the court. It is true that no more 
plausible explanation is at hand, and that the tributes paid to 
Oxford as poet and comedy-writer must have some foundation. 
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The fact is that, much as we genuinely owe to Mr. Ward’s 
researches, much is still hidden from us. If we knew more of 
Oxford’s private life and the liaisons he formed after his return from 
Italy we might have fresh light on the causes of his extravagance, 
and of his treatment of his wife. And we must suppose that similar 
ignorance prevents us from understanding the nature of the services 
for which the Queen rewarded him so generously. 

Mr. Ward theorises so ingeniously that we are apt to be carried 
away by him. That it is not safe to follow him blindly in his larger 
speculations is seen from his treatment of cases which are more under 
our control. ‘To give a few examples of Mr. Ward’s use of evidence. 

In 1558 Oxford, then Lord Bulbeck, was matriculated at Cam- 
bridge at the age of eight as a Fellow-Commoner of Queens’, the 
college of his then tutor, Sir Thomas Smith. On the Queen’s visit 
to the University in 1564, having now become Earl of Oxford anda 
Royal Ward, he received with other noblemen the degree of M.A. 
He had now been transferred from Queens’ College to St. John’s, 
the college of his guardian, Lord Burleigh, and had reached the age 
of fourteen. In 1566, on the Queen’s visit to Oxford, he similarly 
received the degree of M.A. there. There is no evidence, so far 
as I know, that he resided as a student at either University or went 
through any examination. 

Lawrence Nowell’s letter of June 1563 (p. 20) implies that 
Oxford was then his pupil at Cecil House. Oxford’s name does not 
appear in the list of residents of St. John’s College prepared in 1564 
for the royal visit. 

Mr. Ward has no justification for speaking of ‘‘ his old Cambridge 
tutor Bartholomew Clerke.”! It is true that a dedication-writer 
in 1577 speaks of the commendation the University of Cambridge had 
given to his learning. But this is hardly enough ground for Mr. 
Ward’s claim that the earl “ left his mark on the University as a 
student ” (p. 22), or that “ he studied history [which was not in the 
University curriculum] at St. John’s College in his fifteenth year” 
(p. 26), or that he spent part of the year 1566 at Oxford University. 
Mr, Ward goes further when he says that an excessive addiction 
to study “is just what we should expect from the report of his 
doings at the two Universities” (p. 31). Mr. Ward’s remarks 


1 Strype, Life of Parker, ii, p. 183 (ed. 1821), can only say : “‘ Clerk had studied 
in Paris, where he was much admired for his oratory, was dear to Edward, Earl of 
Oxford (to whom he seemed to have been tutor), and to Sir Thomas Sackvil, 
Lord Buckhurst, who entertained him at his house.” 
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(p. 181) on the number of noblemen who received Cambridge 
degrees on the Queen’s visit in 1564 shows a similar misconception 
of academic formalities. 

Another case is afforded by the deductions drawn by Mr. Ward 
from Lord Burleigh’s answer to the charge that Lord Oxford is 
going about with a retinue of “ fifteen or sixteen pages in a livery.” 
Lord Burleigh asserted that he had only four : “ one of them waiteth 
upon his wife my daughter, another is in my house upon my daughter 
Bess, a third is a kind of tumbling boy, and the fourth is a son of a 
brother of Sir John Cutts ” (p. 232). It is extraordinary that Mr. 
Ward should consider that Burleigh means that these four lads made 
up the whole of Lord Oxford’s household. But we have (p. 256) : 
“Ina letter already quoted Burghley tells us that in 1583 his house- 
hold consisted only of four servants,” and (p. 281) the Queen would 
know that “ by 1583 Lord Oxford’s financial position had become 
so straitened that he was only maintaining a personal household of 
four servants.” 

When Nashe writes to Harvey : “‘ [Lyly] hath written something 
too in your praise, for all you accuse him to have incensed the Earl 
of Oxford against you. Mark him well; he is but a little fellow, 
but he hath one of the best wits in England ” (p. 192), the * little 
fellow,” as Mr. Ward owns, has always been taken to be Lyly. Yet 
Mr. Ward for the sake of certain conclusions perversely maintains 
that he was Oxford, and supports his interpretation by an engraving 
executed by W. Hollar in 1666, from a drawing of Mark Gerard’s 
(1561-1635) in which Oxford appears no taller than the Queen. 
If anything can be predicated of Oxford, it is that he was a well-made, 
well-grown man. Chapman speaks of him as “ the most goodly 
fashion’d man I ever saw ” (p. 65) ; at the Warwick festivities of 1572 
he is called “ a lusty gentleman ” (p. 70). It is impossible to think 
that he was “ rather below medium height ” (p. 34). But, even if 
he were, Mr. Ward’s interpretation of Nashe’s words would still be 
most disputable. 

Apropos of Oxford’s admission to Gray’s Inn in 1566/7 just 
before he was seventeen, Mr. Ward has a strange paragraph (p. 28). 
To Gray’s Inn, he says, Burghley introduced his two sons Thomas 
and Robert, and his sons-in-law Wentworth and Oxford, while 
Nicholas Bacon brought his five sons. 


Around this family circle Burghley grouped within the walls of Gray’s 
Inn the most brilliant young men of that day . . . Thomas Howard, 
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4th Duke of Norfolk [born 1536], Henry Percy, 8th earl of Northumberland 
[b. c. 1532] . . . Sir Philip Sidney, who came to the Inn with a double 
tie, for he was the son of Sir Henry Sidney and the son-in-law of Sir 
Frances Walsingham [he was neither knighted nor married when he 
joined the Inn]. After him came Henry Wrothesley, third Earl of 
Southampton [b. 1573], Roger Manners, Earl of Rutland [b. 1576], and 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke [b. 1580]. 


The “ brilliant young men,” said to have been grouped by Burghley 
round the two Cecils and five Bacons at Gray’s Inn had been born 
at different dates over forty-eight years, and one had died before 
three others of the group were born. Burleigh had been dead four 
years when Lord Pembroke joined the Inn. 

Mr. Ward assumes Lord Lumley’s authorship of The Arte of 
English Poesie on the ground of the case he made for him in the 
R.E.S., i, 284. But the fact that the author of the book says he had 
been a graduate of Cambridge seems practically fatal to the argument. 

In the poem of Lord Oxford’s printed on p. 141, “ A crown of 
bays,” Mr. Ward sees an allusion to the Laureateship, which 
according to his theory Gascoigne gained and Lord Oxford missed. 
But the poem (of which only a fragment is here given) is clearly a 
love-poem. (Lines 9-12 should read, according to Prof. Hyder 
Rollins’ text, 

The more my plaints resound 
The less she pities me, 
The more I sought the less I found 
That (not yet) mine she meant to be.) 
Mr. Ward sees in four Latin lines of Anthony Munday’s “ an un- 
mistakable reference to the rivalry between the Euphuists and the 
Romanticists ” (p. 186). His view is based however on a misunder- 
standing of the Latin lines, as is clear from his translation. Munday, 
writing in exile, says “‘ meum vivo visurus Alexin,” and goes on: 
Mi formose vale, valeat tua grata voluntas, 
Deprecor optata tutus potiaris arena. 


Te cunctosque tuos Christo committo tuendos, 
Donec prestentes sermone fruamur amico. 


> 


(where “ prestentes ” seems to be a misprint for “ presentes ”), 
and the lines, though addressed by a servant to his master, are 
reminiscent of Virgil’s second Eclogue and apparently mean : 


Farewell, my handsome friend: farewell to your kind goodwill. I 
earnestly pray that thou mayst in safety enter into possession of the field 
thou desirest. I commit thee and all thine to Christ’s protection till 
we may enjoy friendly speech face to face. 
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Mr. Ward translates : 


My noble master, farewell. May your desires which are dear to us all 
revail. Earnestly do I pray for your welfare and success in the struggle. 
To the guardianship of Christ I commit you and yours till the day when 
as conquerors we may peacefully resume our delightful literary 
discussions. 
(The translation given of Lord Oxford’s Latin commendation of 
Clerke’s translation of The Courtier, pp. 80-83, is in places grossly 
inaccurate.) 

No one is likely to accept Mr. Ward’s view (p. 183) that “ Willye ” 
and “ Perigot ” in Spenser’s August eclogue stand for Sidney and 
Oxford. 

Lyly’s statement about the first part of Euphues, “‘ the one I 
sent to a Nobleman to nurse, who with great love brought him up 
for a year, so that wheresoever he wander, he hath his Nurse’s name 
in his forehead,” is naturally to be taken as referring to Lord de la 
Warr, whose name stands in the dedication of the book. Mr. Ward 
(p. 187) finds a difficulty because it is not mentioned in the book 
that de la Warr had “ interested himself in the manuscript.” But 
he does not show in what sense the book has Lord Oxford’s “ name 
in his forehead.” 

Mr. Ward clings to the often exploded idea that Sidney and 
Spenser “ had started, under Sidney’s leadership, a literary club 
called the Areopagos ” (p. 188). “ The Areopagos was a literary 
club founded by Sidney and the Romanticists ” (p.175). ‘‘ Harvey 

. . amember of Sidney’s ‘ Areopagos ’” (p. 401). 

That Sidney and his friends were in the habit of meeting for the 
discussion of philosophical questions is made probable by a passage 
in Giordano Bruno’s Supper of Ashes: ‘“ We met in a chamber in 
the house of Sir Fulk Greville . . . to discuss moral metaphysical 
mathematical and natural speculations” (see I. Frith, Life of G. 
Bruno, p. 128). But beyond the fact that Spenser writes playfully 
to Harvey that Sidney and Dyer had proclaimed “ in their dpecwadyw 

.” a surceasing of rimers, and “ by authority of their whole 
Senate, prescribed . . . rules of quantities for English verse ”— 
there is no trace of any club called Areopagus. It is clear from 
Spenser’s words that neither he nor Harvey were in the club, if a 
~ was constituted (see H. Maynadier in Mod. Lang. Review, iv, 
289 ff.). 

The first line of Harvey’s Speculum Tuscanismi is given (p. 189) 
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as “Since Galatea came in and Tuscanism gan usurp,” and 
“ Galatea”’ is then confused in the Index with Lyly’s play. ‘‘ Galateo” 
is of course G. della Casa’s book of courtesy (“‘ 'Tuscanism ” should 
be “ Tuscanismo ” according to Harvey’s Letter-book, p. 98). 

Mr. Ward has given us the gist in modernised spelling of a mass 
of letters and documents from the British Museum, the Record 
Office, and Hatfield, and we cannot but be grateful to him for the 
new light he has thus thrown on his subject. _But we should have 
been still more grateful if he had taken greater pains to present us 
with accurate copies of these documents. That accuracy is not his 
forte at present may be seen from the following examples, which are 
far from being exhaustive. The Hatfield papers were not accessible 
to me. 


passim Lord Oxford’s signature should always, I think, be given as 
“‘ Oxenford,” not “ Oxeford ” or “‘ Oxford.” 

p- 22 “uncertainly altogether, with the will”: read “ uncertainly, 
altogether with peril.” 

p. 71 “ doth ring doubtfully”: read“. . . dolefully.” 

p. 72 “ablot... in their way”: read “a block...” (cf. p. 111, 
“* a block is laid in my way ”’). 

p. 76 ‘“‘ your Lordship in different judgment ” : read ‘‘ your Lordship’s 
indifferent judgment.” 

“ Wivenhoe” is written “winehole.” It is a pity that the 
original spelling of proper names has been obscured., 

p- 95 “‘ Her Majesty doth conceive that his evidence in his return hath 
[countered ?] the contempt of his departure ; and the rather 
than avow his . . . carriage of himself towards the rebels 
. . . an argument of his approved loyalty, which as, appears 
to-night, shall serve”: read “‘ Her Majesty doth conceive that 
his obedience in his return hath fully satisfied the contempt of 
his departure; and the rather through [* thourowghe ’] his 

. . carriage of himself towards the rebels . . . an argument 
of his approved loyalty, which as opportunity shall serve, I 
will not fail to lay before her Majesty.” 

p. 91 “the due confidence”: read“. . . consideration.” 

“to preserve my Lord’s favour”: read “‘ to procure . . . 
“they (have now) given us great advantage of them”: read 
“ the Law hath given ian 

“ And so consider” : read “ And so to conclude.” 

p.92 “‘ beseeching God to preserve your Honour”: read “ beseeching 
God to preserve your Honour to your hearts desire, we leave 
to trouble your Honour.” 

p-95 “ Benigfeld” (passim): read “ Beningfeld.” 

“ glad”: read “‘ gladfull.” 

“he cannot count”: read “ he cannot doubt.” 
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p.96 “in sudden joy over”: read “ in sudden going over.” 

“ Her Majesty’s pleasure”: read“. . . presence.” 

“such as have either gone without licence and not returned ” : 
read “‘ such as hath either gone without licence or gone with 
licence and not returned.” 

p.99 “in less admiration”: read “no less . . .” 

“ bridges kept by the enemy which he let them from ” (foot- 
note, “ captured from them”): read “ bridges . . . which he 
bet them from.” 

p. 105 “ with all the fervour that I was able . . . His Lordship thanks 
me”; read “‘ with all the service that I was able any way to 
do his Lordship. He thanks me.” 

p. 114 “ at the gallery and next to the Green”: read “ at the gallery 
end next,” etc. 

p.115 “ to keep it and lose”: read “ to keep it close.” 

p. 118 “Ifind . . . a necessary occasion to be an intercessor for another 
next to myself . . . and therefore having had proof of your 
Majesty for most favours . . .”: read“ I find . . . anecessary 
occasion to be an intercessor to your Majesty or rather an 
immediate petitioner for myself and an intercessor for another 
next to myself . . . and therefore having had proof of your 
Majesty’s former favours. . . .” 

p.-119 “My suit... shall be... that... it may please your 
Majesty . .. of me . . . and of my daughter”: read “ My 
suit... shall be . . . that . . . it may please your Majesty 
. . . to continue your princely consideration of us both, of 
me .. . and of my daughter.” 

“T should receive great injury for my daughter, though nature 
will make some . . . to speak favourably: yet now... I 
renounce nature and protest simply to your Majesty. I did 
never sec... .”: read “I should receive great injury. For 
my daughter, though nature will make me to speak favourably ; 
yet now . . . I renounce nature and protest simply to your 
Majesty. I did never see. . . .” 

p.120 “ and when, at his arrival, some doubts were cast of his acceptance 
of her true innocency, seemed to make her so bold as she never 
cast any care of things, but .. .”: read “ no, when, at his 
arrival, some doubts were cast of his acceptance of her, that 
innocency seemed to make her so bold as she never cast any 
care of things past, but,” etc. 

p-155 “to delay in it”: read “ to deal in it.” 

“ If it be clear” : read “ If it be there.” 

“my Lord’s being there”: read“. . . being here.” 

“he will sure have me laid to”: read “ he will sure have my 
lady too.” 

Pp. 224 “as easily as your Lordship ” : read “ as easily your Lordship,” 

“ the impertinent suit” : read “ the importunate suit.” 

Pp. 226 “open address”: read “ open actions.” 
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p. 226 “I donot seek it”: read“ I do feel it.” 
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_ “ for misliking ” : read “‘ some misliking.” 
‘in the name of that God which knoweth all my thoughts 
and love towards you . . .”: read “ in the name of that God 
that knoweth all my thoughts and my love towards you, 
_, notwithstanding your evil usage of me. . . .” 
“ the more patient ” : read “ the more patiently.” 

“I fear”: “I feel.” 

“I would leave ” : read “‘ I would bear.” 

.227 “‘ make seek”: read “ seek.” 

.238 “ Master Yongem”: read “ Mr. Yonge, Mr. Lok.” 

244 “have a new repartition”: read “ have new repetition.” 

.229 “Is not the revenge taken of thy victims sufficient ” (footnote, 

“ This is evidently a reference to the just revenge Lord Oxford 
took on Lord Henry Howard and Charles Arundel . . .”); 
read “‘Is not the revenge already taken of thy vildness 
sufficient.” 

“send my abuses”: read “‘ send my abusers.” 

“at Nunnington or elsewhere. Thyself shall send me word ”: 
read “‘ at Newington (Nuington) or else where thyself shall 
send me word.” 

. 244 “Tleaveto”: read“ I refer to.” 

.245 “the which I am.” The paper is torn: read probably “ [for] 
the which [as] I am.” 

.246 “as I hope your Lordship doth account me now—on whom 
you have so much bound—as I am; so be you”: read “as 
I hope your Lordship doth account me now one whom you have 
so much bound as I am to be you[rs].” 

“of it had been”: read “if it had been.” (The rest of the 
text doubtful.) 


251 (bot.) “to get”: read “ to set.” 
“ From the Court this morning”: read “. . . Thurs. morning.” 
287 “to prefer your services”: read “ to prefer you to services.” 
290 “‘ paradoxes he burst”: read“. . . burst withal.” 
292 “good grace”: read “ of good grace.” 
“ offers he made to me”: read“. . . made to serve.” 
. 302 “yet confessing”: read “ ye confessing.” 

“The grief . . . I have taken for your unkind dealing with 
me , . . make me believe you bereft all honour and virtue 
to be in your speech and oe You know I never seized 

.”: read “The great grief . . . I have taken for your 


unkind dealing with me which no man could make me believe 
[till I saw the deed deleted] but all . . . dealing. You know 
I never sought [‘sofght’] . . .” 
“that I do not know”: read “ that I do know.” 
“in this” : read “in this suit [* shwt’].” 
. 303 “ then such purchasers as by due desire ” : read “ that such pur- 
chasers as by due course.” 
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p. 303 “Her Majesty . . . would have you see to be provided either 
by the ground itself or by . . . bond . . . to be ordered by 
the said patentees”: read “ Her Majesty . . . would have 


it so to be provided either by the grant itself or by . . . bond 
. . . to be entered by the said patentees.” 

“ expressed therein”: read “‘ sufficiently expressed therein.” 

“which if it be there would it more amply be countered in 
the docket of the book or by bond of the patentees or by any 
[other ?] means you can devise; until which assurance, I 
find Her Majesty makes difficulties and will not be induced 
to sign your bill”: read “ which if it be, then would it more 
amply be contained in the docket of the book, or by bond of 
the patentees, or by any other means you can devise; until 
which assurance had, I find Her Majesty makes difficulty and 
will not be induced to sign the bill.” 

p.305 “ Midelsone”: read“‘ Mideltone ” (see D.N.B. under “‘ Myddel- 
ton ”’). 

“domain”: read “ demesnes.” 

“ have this burgh”: read “ have had this bargain.” 

“ of the pension” : read “‘ the pension.” 

“ the total of the Forest”: read “‘ the title. . . .” 

p. 317. “to partly refer the further speeding”: read “ partly to refer 
the further proceeding.” 

“I leave your Lordship to conjure”: read “I leave to your 
lordship’s censure.” 

“In which case . . . the taunting . . . and the investing of 
me”; read “In which cause... the daunting... and 
the investing me.” 

p. 318 The date “ 1594 ” is not in the original letter. 

p.330 “to compass”: read “ To compass which.” 
“all parties but”: read “ all parts desire but.” 
“ the convenient ” : read “ convenient.” 


G. C. Moore SMITH. 


Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle 
Loomis. Paris: H. Champion. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1927. Pp. xv+535. 


Tus comprehensive volume, dedicated to the author, too early lost, 
of a brilliant book on the origins of the Tristan romance, contains 
contributions from twenty-nine hands. Many of these, which 
range from Irish tales and the alleged matriarchy of the Picts to 
Villon and Dante, fall outside the scope of this Review. Indeed, 
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the only strictly English themes handled are Malory’s book of Balin, 
which is defended by Prof. Laura Hillard Loomis against the 
criticisms of Dr. Vettermann, and a fifteenth-century translation 
of the Latin hymnal de tempore, the text of which Prof. F. A. Patterson 
prints from Addl. MS. 34,193. But we may claim a legitimate 
interest in a group of papers dealing, from various points of view, 
with aspects of the Arthurian legend. Of these one of the most 
elaborate is Prof. R. S. Loomis’s discussion of the famous sculpture 
over the Porta della Pescheria of the Duomo at Modena. He makes 
out a strong case for dating it at the very beginning of the twelfth 
century, and shows its relation to similar work at Bari in Apulia, 
where Bretons spent the winter on their way to the first crusade in 
1096. But he is on more speculative ground in his confident 
identification of the theme as one of many versions of the rape of 
Guinevere, of whose name he supposes the Winlogee of the besieged 
lady in the sculpture to represent “ a more familiar and mellifluous ” 
Breton variant. It may be so, although the details of the sculptured 
scene do not afford much handle for a theory, and Mardoc, who is 
here with Winlogee in the castle, does not elsewhere appear as the 
ravisher. It is hardly possible to lay much stress upon Prof. Loomis’s 
arguments from episodes in later romances such as Durmart le Gallois 
and the prose Lancelot. But, as he points out, Arthur’s queen is 
“‘ unaccountably ” called Gwendolcena in the De Ortu Walwanii, 
and this, if it is really, as Bale said on the authority of a manuscript 
now lost, by Robert of Torigny, is of early date. Prof. Pio Rajna, 
who in another paper argues for identity of authorship between the 
De Ortu and the Historia Meriadoci, seems not disinclined to accept 
the attribution to Robert. On the other hand, one must remember 
that in the Vita Merlini Gwendoloena is the wife of Merlin. Prof. 
Ferdinand Lot examines in detail the historical credibility of the 
De Excidio of Gildas, and finds it negligible, except as regards the 
chieftains who were contemporary with Gildas himself. That 
Gildas was extremely ignorant about the period of the Roman 
domination in Britain may readily be admitted ; it is not perhaps so 
clear that he has nothing of value to tell us about the struggle between 
Saxons and Britons in the generation or so preceding his own. 
Except upon the purely arbitrary assumption that the Annales 
Cambria are wrong in their dating of the battle of Badon, it is not 
particularly difficult to reconcile his statements with the scanty 
evidence available from other sources. 
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Several writers are concerned with problems of the Grail 
romances. Prof. Brugger discusses the etymology of Bliocadran, 
which is the name given to Perceval’s father in a late addition to 
the Conte del Graal. Prof. Nitze supports the view that Robert de 
Boron took his Brons from the Bran of Celtic tales and adapted the 
name to the biblical Hebron. Prof. Rose Peebles relates the 
mysterious trees beheld by grail-questers to others in the romances 
of Alexander. Prof. A. C. L. Brown summarises the explanation 
of the main Grail theme which he has already expounded in a series 
of papers in Modern Philology. ‘The Rich Fisher is a fairy king, 
and his land is bewitched by giants who have carried away the cup- 
of-plenty, and have stolen or broken the resistless sword and spear. 
The destined hero recovers the talismans, slays the giants, and breaks 
the enchantment. And there is a doublet of the story in the earlier 
adventures of Perceval, who slays Esclados the Red and brings back 
the cup which he took from Arthur’s hall. It is a weakness of Prof. 
Brown’s explanations that they always relate, not to a story as we 
have it, but to some other story represented in Irish analogues, out 
of which it is supposed to have developed. The Grail talismans 
have not been stolen; they are there in the palace. True, says 
Prof. Brown, but in Wauchier de Denain’s narrative of the quest the 
hero on his way to the castle enters a chapel, and here a black and 
hideous hand comes through the window and extinguishes the chapel 
light. “ It is a snatching-demon episode which has got separated 
from the description of the grail castle, and is told as an introduction. 
It is easy to see why the episode was separated. After the cup-of- 
plenty had developed into the more mysterious grail, it could not be 
represented as snatched away by a profane hand. Originally it was 
the grail itself that the demon-hand carried off, just as an uncanny 
foe snatched the golden cup in the English Sir Perceval.’ It is 
really not “‘ easy ” to accept such an arbitrary reconstruction, even 
if snatching demons do spoil feasts in Irish tales. On those lines any 
story may “ develope ” out of any other story. 

The Tristan romance itself is naturally not neglected. Dr. 
Eugéne Vinaver supports the view taken by Miss Schoepperle that 
the original notion of the love potion is best preserved in the versions 
of Béroul and Eilhart, where it is of limited and not perpetual efficacy. 
Prof. F. Ranke finds a trace of a common source for Thomas and the 
continuator of Béroul. Mme. Lot-Borodine makes a literary 
comparison between the characteristics of Tristan and Lancelot. 
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“ Tristan représente l’amant éternel tel qu’il est, Lancelot c’est 
l’amant tel qu’il doit étre.” 

The late Professor J. D. Bruce, whose own death was a grievous 
blow to Arthurian studies, is represented by a demonstration that 
the story of Mordred’s incestuous birth, as a result of the relations 
between Arthur and his sister, was due to the author of the Mort 
Artu, who ‘‘ was endowed with a dramatic sense beyond any other 
in the whole domain of medieval romance,” and desired by its 
introduction “to intensify the tragedy of Arthur’s downfall.” 
It may have been borrowed from the well-known legend of Pope 
Gregory. Finally, Professor Martha Beckwith collects some ana 
logues to various Arthurian stories from Punjab legends. The 
volume testifies to a vigorous activity in the prosecution of mediaval 
studies, particularly among American scholars. 

E. K. C. 


Darstellerzahl und Rollenverteilung bei Shakespeare. Von 
Dr. Maria Sack. [Beitrége zur englischen Philologie, heft 
VIII.] Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz. 1928. 8°. 76 pp. 


THERE has recently been a remarkable outbreak of interest in the 
original casting of Shakespeare’s plays. Besides the present book, 
we have had the investigations of Mr. 'T. W. Baldwin in his Organisa- 
tion and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company and two long papers 
by Miss Julia Engelen in recent volumes of the Shakespeare-Fahrbuch. 
Mr. Baldwin’s was in some respects the most ambitious, since he 
attempted to assign parts to individual actors, following out what he 
conceived to be the “ line ” of each, but on the other hand he dealt 
only with the main parts in each play and made no attempt to deter- 
mine the exact number of actors required for its performance. It 
is the latter problem that has engaged the attention of the two 
German ladies. Miss Engelen’s study is the more elaborate of 
the two and covers the whole thirty-seven plays of the canon. 
Miss Sack’s work is comparatively slight and considers only seven 
plays. 

On the other hand, Miss Sack’s study is in some respects the more 
critical and searching analysis. She enters at length into the 
principles of the doubling of parts, whereas Miss Engelen’s assign- 
ments are somewhat mechanical. Moreover, whereas the latter 
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based her work on the Globe text, Miss Sack has had recourse to the 
original authorities, and one of the most interesting features of her 
essay is the demonstration that different versions of a play call for 
different numbers of actors. For instance, the bad quarto of Romeo 
and Fuliet can be acted by 10 adults, 3 boys, and 5 supers, whereas 
the good quarto needs 11, 3, and g respectively. 

Results may be compared as regards Lear. Miss Sack shows that 
the quarto text requires 10 adult actors, 3 boys, and 5 supers. Out of 
the 10 adults, 5 take more than one part. The folio text dispenses 
with the tenth adult by making more intensive doubling possible. 
Miss Engelen, working on a modern text, achieves substantially the 
same result : 9 adults, 3 boys, and an unspecified number of supers. 
But she achieves it by less rigorous methods of doubling ; for she is 
prepared to double any characters that are not present together on 
the stage. For instance, she doubles Theseus and Oberon in A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, though Iv. i. 107-8 marks both the entrance 
of the one and the exit of the other. Miss Sack takes into con- 
sideration the possibilities of costume and the compatibility of parts. 

According to Miss Engelen’s tables most of the plays demand 
from 11 to 14 actors, only three rising to 15 (Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
The Taming of the Shrew, and The Tempest), while The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona sinks to 10 and Pericles, surprisingly and significantly, to 
6. The number of adults ranges round g-10, that of children is 
2-4, rarely 5. Similarly, Miss Sack finds that 15 is the maximum 
number required except for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which 
the large number of children’s parts presents an unsolved problem. 
Since she believes that the company normally comprised 15-20 
members, it is evident that its numbers were ample to cope with the 
plays presented. Indeed, even allowing for the fact that not every 
actor can have acted in every play, the result suggests that doubling 
was probably not in practice carried to its possible limit. For 
personnel Miss Sack has relied largely on the “plot” of The 
Seven Deadly Sins, for methods of casting on that of The Battle 
of Alcazar. But methods were not altogether uniform, and it 
might have been better had she based her analysis on a wider 
investigation. Curiously enough, she refers to Collier for the fact 
that “ gatherers ” were called upon to act in Frederick and Basilea, 
although of course the “ plot” was perfectly accessible to her. 
Such things tend to diminish confidence. 

The essay is written in a pleasantly clear and simple style, and is 
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a work not only of careful investigation but of sound sense. But 
there are some unfortunate slips. How did she come to write that 
“John Fletcher, der Dramendichter,” was a member of the King’s 
company? Did she confuse him with the Lawrence Fletcher, who 
appears correctly in her table? It was Steevens, not Malone, who 
discovered the “ plot” of The Seven Deadly Sins, and only two, 
not three, of the main parts in this are unassigned. I doubt whether 
“Valentine” is the usual German for Valentinian, and surely 
“ Privat Seal” is a queer hybrid. It seems dangerous, to say the 
the least, to argue of an important actor that because he is not 
named as acting in a particular play he cannot have been in the 
company at the date of its performance. We know that John Singer 
was with the Admiral’s men in the summer of 1597, yet he took no 
part in Frederick and Basilea, although the company was short of 
actors at the time. Most surprising seems to me the conclusion that 
Shakespeare, the actor-playwright, probably wrote his plays without 
thought of the possibilities of casting, and left it to one of his fellows 
to hack them about to fit the needs and limitations of his own 
company. 
W. W. G. 


Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright. By Roperta FLORENCE 
BrRINKLEY. [Yale Studies in English, LXXVII.] Yale 
University Press (London: Humphrey Milford). 1928. &. 
153 pp. tos. 6d. 


It was Miss Brinkley who conclusively settled the silly controversy 
over the alleged identity of Nathan and Nathaniel Field, and she has 
now produced a complete study of the former’s life and works. 
It seems to be a careful, painstaking, and sensible little book. Forty- 
four pages are devoted to Field’s life and career as an actor, and here 
the author is able to use several documents not previously published, 
including administrations of the estates of Nathan Field (1620) 
and of his brother Nathaniel (1632), which not only prove them 
to have been different persons but suggest that the former died 
unmarried. The account of the companies with which Field was 
associated is, on the contrary, secondhand and not always reliable. 
It was possibly over the publication rather than the performance 
of Eastward Ho that the trouble arose, and I doubt whether any 
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of the children were imprisoned in connection with it. It is not 
sufficient to refer to the authority of Mr. Tucker Murray where 
he bases his assertions on unreliable data of Collier and Fleay. 
The account of Field’s later life might have been more lively if 
Miss Brinkley had chosen to elaborate the scandals concerning him, 
but it is doubtful whether the evidence at our disposal is sound 
enough to support a superstructure. 

Thirty-six pages are next devoted to an examination of the two 
individual plays of the author in an attempt to arrive at the cha- 
racteristics of his style and verse, and the remaining sixty-seven to 
an analysis of his supposed collaboration. ‘The only extant instance 
of collaboration for which there is external evidence is The Fatal 
Dowry, printed in 1632 as “‘ by P.M. and N.F.” ; and Miss Brinkley 
remarks, not without reason, that there has been a tendency among 
critics to saddle Field with anything in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
canon that could not be assigned to any one else. She is perhaps 
justified in claiming that hers is the first attempt to approach the 
problem from the side of Field, and to make him a literary and 
dramatic individuality. The task is not altogether an easy one, for 
she finds Field’s verse almost indistinguishable from that of Beaumont, 
whom he imitated, but nevertheless some individualities seem to 
emerge. 

The list of plays in which Field’s collaboration has been suspected 
is as follows: Four Plays in One, The Queen of Corinth, The Knight 
of Malta, The Honest Man’s Fortune, The Laws of Candy, Thierry and 
Theodoret, Bonduca, The Bloody Brother, The Faithful Friends.' 
Miss Brinkley traces his hand in the first four but not in the other 
five. Nor does she think that he had any part in Cupid’s Revenge, 
Bussy d’Ambois, or Timon of Athens, in all of which he has been 
suggested as reviser. The conclusions may be sound, but the exposi- 
tion might have been more orderly. For instance, a reader un- 
acquainted with the bibliographical history of Bussy d’Ambois will 
only gradually become aware that there are actually two versions of 
the play extant, and that the revision in question is not a mere 
inference of criticism. ‘The senseless repetition of the headline 
Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright at the top of every page does not 
help the reader to find his way about the book, and there is no index. 

2 Mr. Oliphant, in his recent study of The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 


finds Field’s hand in the same four plays as Miss Brinkley, and in Cupid’s Revenge 
and The Faithful Friends as well. 
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Miss Brinkley concludes that “ Although the body of his work 
is fairly small, the quality is good enough to make Field a dramatist 
of more distinction than has previously been recognized and to make 
us feel that his early death was a misfortune to drama as well as to 
the stage ” ; but she does not attempt to put forward any extravagant 
claims on his behalf. 

W. W. G. 


The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell. Edited by 
H. M. Marcotioutu. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1927, 
Vol. I. Pp. xii+348. Poems. Vol. II. Pp. viii+-374. Letters, 
31s. 6d. net. 


THE interest in Marvell’s early poetical works has been growing 
steadily from the days of the Romantic Movement, and the inclusion 
of his Poems and Letters in the series of Oxford English Texts will 
be widely welcomed. Unfortunately, there is less opportunity 
for an editor’s skill and erudition in affording a sound text of the 
early poems, which have most value as literature, than of the satires. 
Marvell’s own indifference to the fate of the former left them, with 
negligible exceptions, unprinted in his lifetime, and, in the absence 
of almost any manuscript versions, an editor must rely chiefly on 
the posthumous volume, Miscellaneous Poems (1681), and on a 
consideration of such emendations as his predecessors have made or 
he himself cares to offer. The only instance of MS. authority for 
an early poem is for ‘‘ A Dialogue between Thyrsis and Dorinda.” 
For this poem there are two MSS.., respectively in the British Museum 
and the Bodleian. The printed text of 1681 is specially corrupt, and 
the present editor, in using these two MSS., has presented for the 
first time a satisfactory text. Mr. Margoliouth’s success in this case 
makes us the more regretful that no similar opportunities were avail- 
able for dealing with any of the other poems. For these he is on 
the whole content to print the 1681 text, punctuation and all, with a 
very occasional conjectural emendation of his own and the endorse- 
ment or rejection of such emendations as have been made by previous 
editors, notably Thompson, Cooke and Grosart. Twice he suspects 
the 1681 printers of erring through dittography, though his note 
(p. 223) on the second instance is obscured by a misprint of ft for ft. 
“A Plump of aged Trees ” (p. 57), “ All this fair, and soft, and 
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sweet” (p. 11), and “ Sits on thy skin like morning lew ” (p. 27), 
are the most notable of his conjectural emendations, and in each case 
he gives support for the change in the commentary. In punctuation 
alittle freer use of emendation would have been a help to the reader ; 
eg. the retention of the full-stop at line 17 of “ The Coronet ” (p. 14) 
interrupts both sense and grammar, and most editors (e.g. Professor 
Grierson) have adopted a lighter stop or none. This edition of 
Marvell reprints for the first time, from an unique sheet in Worcester 
College Library, “‘ An Elegy upon the death of my Lord Francis 
Villiers ” ; if it is Marvell’s, it is more definitely Royalist than any 
other extant poem of his. 

The commentary draws attention to many interesting parallels, 
especially from Waller, as, for example, in “ Bermudas.” “ An 
Horatian Ode ”’ is shown to have close verbal resemblances to Thomas 
May’s translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia. Mr. Margoliouth has a 
good note on Marvell’s political and religious detachment. Attention 
might have been called to Marvell’s remarkable inconsistency in two 
neighbouring poems between “‘ See how it weeps ” (of the Nymph’s 
fawn) and ‘“‘ But only humane Eyes can weep ” in Eyes and Tears. 
There is an editorial inconsistency in the two footnotes (p. 56) on 
the word “ fright ” in “‘ Upon the Hill and Grove at Billborow.” 

When we turn to the satires, there is more scope both for textual 
emendation and for explanation of allusions to events and persons. 
Mr. Margoliouth’s collation of the numerous MS. versions of the 
satires has convinced him that they commonly yield a better text 
than the printed versions. Few of the satires were printed in the 
author’s lifetime, and the compilers of the various collections of 
Poems on Affairs of State showed no critical ability. We are now 
presented with a better text of the satires than we have hitherto 
possessed. The evidence for the authenticity of particular satires 
is sadly deficient, and the editor can therefore give but a hesitating 
judgment on some of them, although now and again he can adduce 
new evidence or argument which sets aside the judgments of Grosart. 
He assigns part only of “‘ The Loyall Scot ” to Marvell, and relieves 
him of any responsibility for its grosser anti-clerical parts. The 
historical notes in the Commentary must have involved considerable 
research ; they are indispensable for an intelligent reading of satires 
80 full as these are of contemporary allusions. 

Marvell’s Letters, which form the second volume of this edition, 
have more political than literary interest, except for occasional light 
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on the allusions in the satires. Ata few points they help to establish 
biographical details, e.g. the dates of Marvell’s tutorship at Nun 
Appleton and Eton, and his exact relation to Milton in the Seers. 
tariate. ‘The editor has printed the letters in all possible cases, which 
happily means almost always, from the originals, most of which are 
at the Guildhall, London, or at the Trinity House, Hull. Three 
of the Corporation Letters are printed for the first time. There is 
also a collection of Miscellaneous Letters ; fifteen appear for the first 
time, six of them from the library of Welbeck Abbey, they having 
been addressed to Sir Edward Harley, an ancestor of the present 
Duke of Portland. 

It would be a great saving of time to the reader if references by 
pages were given in the Commentary. For instance, a note on 
“* Mourning ” refers to a line in “ First Song at the Marriage of the 
Lord Fauconberg.” The reviewer tried in the Index of Poems 
every catch-word in turn till he discovered “Two Songs at the 
Marriage,” etc., and a further search was needed to find the notes 
on the poem referred to. There is no index of places, events and 
subjects, but of poems only. 

F, E. HuTcHInson. 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics from the Original Texts. 
Chosen, edited and arranged by NorMAN AULT. Longefans, 
Green & Co., Ltd. Pp. xi+524. 10s. 6d. net. 


No higher praise can be given to this volume than to call it a worthy 
successor to the same editor’s Elizabethan Lyrics. ‘These two antho- 
logies are undoubtedly the best collections of their kind now available. 
Mr. Ault has achieved the honourable distinction of introducing new 
standards of care and accuracy into the making of anthologies, which, 
in this country at any rate, has hitherto been the favourite pastime of 
the dabbler and the dilettante. The poems in this volume, like those 
in its predecessor, are carefully arranged in chronological order based 
on the dates of first publication, or in cases where publication was 
delayed on the actual or approximate date of composition, in order 
(to quote Mr. Ault) that they may “ illustrate the movement of poetic 
thought ” within the period. They do in fact provide a remarkable 
and, I believe, an unparalleled survey of the development of the lyric 
from the last years of the reign of Elizabeth to the first years of the 
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reign of Anne. The representative quality of the collection can be 
judged from the fact that the 566 poems in this volume are “ the final 
result of the sifting and resifting of a provisional selection of over 
jooo ” made in the course of an examination of many thousands of 
printed books and some hundreds of MSS. A glance through this 
book will enable the reader to see what kinds of poems were actually 
being written at different dates between 1600 and 1700, and a careful 
study of its pages should soon dispel the impressions of sudden and 
revolutionary changes from “ Elizabethan ” to “‘ Jacobean,” or from 
“ Restoration ” to ‘‘ Augustan ” which are commonly received from 
text-books of literary history. 

Mr. Ault has wisely refrained from reprinting the longer lyrical 
poems of Milton and Dryden, which can be found in all the popular 
collections, but has adopted the useful plan of indicating under their 
proper years the chronological position that they should occupy 
in relation to the works of contemporary authors. On the other 
hand, he prints a number of admirable poems from MSS. and rare 
printed books which have hitherto been unknown to the average 
student of English poetry, and about a couple of dozen which have 
never appeared in print before. Among the latter are some very 
notable discoveries such as the three magnificent lyrics from the 
MS. of the anonymous pastoral of Uranus and Psyche recently 
acquired by the British Museum (pp. 65-68), the beautiful Lark 
Song from Add. MSS. 1160 (p. 313), which is well worthy of a place 
beside the famous poems of Wordsworth and Shelley on the same 
theme, and the delightful Christmas poem of Clement Paman 
(p. 317). ‘The notes are terse and always to the point. They contain 
some new and valuable information, such as the evidence for William 
Browne’s authorship of the famous epitaph on “ Sidney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother.” ‘‘ A Short Title List of Books containing 
poetical collections mainly anonymous and of the seventeenth 
cently” is appended to the notes, and provides a very useful 
summary guide to the anthologies of the period. There are also 
very good and full indexes, and an interesting appendix on the author- 
ship of certain well-known Elizabethan poems. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Ault has thought fit to modernize 
spelling and punctuation throughout, except where (in his opinion) 
old spellings or pointing have ‘“‘ some inherent significance,” and 
similarly to “ normalise ” the use of capitals and italics, It is difficult 
if not impossible for a modern editor to distinguish in these matters 
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what was merely due to the erratic practice of the printer or copyist, 
and what was intended by the author to convey some significance, 
The use of scholarly editions like Moorman’s Herrick and Grierson’s 
Donne has surely by this time accustomed readers to old spelling and 
punctuation, and it is unlikely that any reader of Mr. Ault’s Antho- 
logies would be troubled by seventeenth-century usage in these 
matters. 

By a curious oversight in proof-reading Milton’s ‘‘ Sonnet on the 
late Massacre in Piedmont” has been dated 1665 instead of 1655, 
and appears strangely among the lyrics of the reign of Charles II. 
The lines beginning “‘ Phyllis, though your powerful charms ” are 
ascribed to Buckingham on the authority of a single MS. They are, 
however, ascribed to Dorset in the annotated copies of Kemp's 
Collection (1672) belonging to Sir Charles Firth and to Mr, 
Thorn Drury. The old story of Dryden’s authorship of ‘“ Farewell, 
fair Armida,” and of its connection with Captain Digby is repeated 
in the note on the poem, in spite of the fact that it has been 
exploded by Mr. Thorn Drury in his recent edition of Covent 
Garden Drollery. 

Mr. Ault occasionally prints variant readings, when these are of 
special interest, in footnotes. It is therefore surprising that he does 
not give the variants of Herrick’s “‘ Jo Anthea, who may command 
him any thing,” and of Sedley’s “‘ Not Celia, that I juster am,” which 
are of greater interest than many which appear in this volume. 

However, these are minor blemishes on an admirable piece of 
work, which will provide not only a valuable addition to the equip- 
ment of students of English literature, but also a source of endless 
pleasure to all lovers of English poetry. 

V. DE Sota PINTO. 


Keats and Mary Tighe. The Poems of Mary Tighe with 
parallel passages from the work of John Keats. Edited 
by EaRLE VONARD WELLER. Published for the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America by the Century Co., New York 
City. London: Humphrey Milford, the Oxford University 
Press. 1928. Pp. xxiv+333. 16s. net. 


Tus book supplies “a reprint (page for page and line for line)” 
of the edition of Mrs. Tighe’s poems published in 1811. Mr. Weller 
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adds an introduction and a memoir, and adduces “ nearly four 
hundred parallel passages from Keats ” as footnotes to the Tighe text. 
His object is partly to win our sympathies for the poetess, partly to 
establish the far-reaching influence of her poems on Keats. Neither 
object is attained. The reprint of the poems is damaged irretrievably 
for the reader by the device Mr, Weller uses to present his case ; 
every word in Mrs. Tighe which occurs also in Keats is printed in 
italics, This is very hard on Mrs. Tighe. The footnotes supply 
passages from Keats with the guilty words again italicised. 
Thus Psyche, Introduction 4 : 
And thou, sweet sprite . 


Smile on the mean historian of thy fame! # 
My heart in each distress and fear befriend.f 


is accompanied by the footnotes : 


* Sylvan historian . . . (Urn, I. 3). 

+ My heart aches . . . (Nightingale, 1. ia 
This does nothing to establish the thesis that Mrs. Tighe influenced 
Keats. 

The “ four hundred parallel passages” begin to melt away before 
the most cursory scrutiny. Nine out of every ten consist of words 
or phrases which Keats might have found in a number of more 
likely places. Here is a handful: golden sands (Mrs. Tighe but 
also Shakespeare) ; eternal spring (Mrs. Tighe but also Milton) ; 
white-handed, nimble tread (Milton again) ; slumbery (Shakespeare 
and Spenser); busy world, pallid cheek, lovely bride (clichés so 
common that their origin will never be sought). 

Mr. Weller sets forth his thesis in his introduction in a manner 
which is unhappily quite uncritical. He states dogmatically, 
“The Psyche of Mary Tighe was the spark that fired the train of 
Keats’s poetic tendencies” ; and a footnote refers us to Charles 
Cowden Clarke, Recollections of Keats, “1 cannot at this time 
remember what was the spark that fired the train of Keats’s poetic 
tendencies.” He dismisses in vague phrases, omitting chapter 
and verse, the few betraying confessions that we have from Keats’s 
own pen of his feeling for Mrs. Tighe, but he does not quote even 


The blessings of Tighe . . . melodiously given . . 


Most of his claims for Keats’s particular indebtedness in the matter 
of epithets fall to the ground. Witness the following : 


In Mrs. Tighe’s poem you will find the word “ darkling” used not as 
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an adverb as it is found invariably in Shakespeare and Milton, but as 
an adjective as it is always employed by Keats, 


How can this be? When Keats wrote: 
Darkling I listen . . . 


in the Ode to the Nightingale he used the word exactly as the Fool 
in Lear used it when he said, ‘‘ Out went the candle and I was left 
darkling.” Both meant they were in the dark, not that they were 
blackamoors. 

Perhaps Mr. Weller is right in thinking that Keats got the epithet 
“poppied ” from Mrs. Tighe. Certainly he is right in drawing 
attention to such parallels as these : 


There young Desire enchanted ever stands 
Breathing delight and fragrance ever new.—Psyche, I, 21. 


echoed by Keats in The Grecian Urn: 


And happy melodist unwearied 
For ever piping songs for ever new. 


Many examples are shown up of associated groups of words 
repeated by Keats from Mrs. Tighe, often commonplace in them- 
selves but interesting as proof that the earlier verses were alive 
in Keats’s unconscious memory. 

There was material here for an interesting page in a critical 
essay on Keats, but not material for a book. After wading through 
the 333 pages of this volume, taking the 400 parallel passages in our 
stride, we find ourselves very little advanced from the point where 
we started. The influence of Mrs. Tighe on Keats was in fact 
what we always knew it to be, important in an unimportant way, 
a fever of adolescence leaving the patient’s system very nearly but 
not quite as it found it. 

The slender margin of added knowledge must go to Mr. Weller’s 
credit, and along with it the delightful impression he lets us share 
of the young curate who visited Mrs. Tighe in her idyllic married 
home at Rosanna : 


The lady is young, lovely, and of sweet manners, united with as sweet 
a form. She entered the room, soon after I came to Rosanna, with a 
chaplet of roses on her head. “ Where,” I thought, “ were the beauties 
of the garden and the parlour so united before ? ” 


H. DARBISHIRE. 
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Early New England Pronunciation as reflected in some seven- 
teenth-century town records of Eastern Massachusetts. By 
ANDERS ORBECK, Ann Arbor, Michigan. George Wahr. 
1927. vii-+148 pp. 


Tuis monograph is based on naive spellings occurring between the 
years 1636 and 1707 in the records of four towns representative of 
the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth Colonies, and follows the 
methods of investigation of Zachrisson and Wyld. 

Chapter i, THE INTERPRETATION OF NAivE Forms, may be 
commended to all students of the subject. Mr. Orbeck has avoided 
the danger of treating unlettered scribes as conscious phoneticians. 
He recognises that language was to them a practical instrument, 
and that they were “‘ satisfied with rough approximation just sufficient 
to identify a word or name.” He lays stress on the importance of 
meaning in sound-groups, as against the blind operation of sound- 
laws. He notes that in reality the scribe has not merely one but 
several phonetic systems. He has compared the mistakes of un- 
lettered persons with those of children and foreigners. He has 
given an illuminative account of the mentality of the scribe, or 
rather of ‘* a composite of all scribes at such moments as they deviate 
from established practice.” Last, not least, he is free from the all- 
too-frequent deduction that evidence for one pronunciation is 
evidence for a one and only pronunciation. 

The main contribution to specialist knowledge is contained in 

Of these, chapter iii, THE PRONUNCIATION OF UNSTRESSED 
VOWELS, agrees with Wyld’s and Jespersen’s conclusions on the 
pronunciation in England ; while chapter iv, THE PRONUNCIATION 
oF CONSONANTS, usefully supplements our knowledge of conditions 
in the Old Country. In the latter chapter the section on the loss of 
r (and especially the instances of inverted spellings, e.g. authordox, 
parth) will prove of general interest. 

The chief part of the monograph, both in size and importance, 
is chapter ii, THE PRONUNCIATION OF STRESSED VOWELS. 

The majority of the author’s conclusions agree, of course, with 
the results already established for development in England. Such, 
for instance, as the sporadic raising of slack e and lowering of [1], or 
the development of a glide before /. 

A striking exception is his proof of the independent descent of 
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M.E. ai and long a, a development opposed to that postulated for 
England by Jespersen, Wyld, and Zachrisson. The spellings for 
these two sounds show ‘“ remarkable consistency” in the 
Massachusetts records; and for the descendant of M.E. ai a 
diphthong may well be assumed. 

Another interesting question is the history of the descendant of 
M.E. long slack e in the United States. The records apparently 
show the existence in the seventeenth century of the well-known 
two types ; and the older type seems to have been in the majority, 
Our author suggests the problem : was the non-survival of the older 
type due to influence of the Old Country or not ? 

Yet another problem is the history of the descendant (or 
descendants ?) of M.E. longi. Mr. Orbeck establishes an [et] or [21] 
pronunciation for this vowel, and inclines to the former diphthong. 
I would suggest that the assumption of a central vowel, or at least 
a far-retracted front vowel, would bring his facts and those of Wyld 
and Jespersen into harmony. Clearly, also, there must have existed 
in the seventeenth century at any rate one pronunciation of oi with a 
central vowel as the first element. 

Our author has not neglected the difficult problem of the words 
in -or, -oar, and -our. The evidence is not absolutely conclusive ; 
but he will not admit r- influence at this date. By the bye, I do not 
understand his remark (p. 41) that “‘ the lengthening of the vowel 
involves a lowering of it.” His view that some of the spellings were 
intended to indicate the glide-vowel is rendered doubtful by his 
instances of oa in words where no glide-vowel is to be postulated, 
e.g. boath, hoame, voates. And in these words I cannot agree that 
“ there is no difficulty in assuming a tense 0.” Surely the spellings 
suggest the existence side by side of both a tense and a slack type 
here. 

Chapter v, THE Sources OF NEw ENGLAND SPEECH, is largely 
destructive criticism. The worthlessness is shown of the chief 
attempts hitherto to deduce from vocabulary the English homes of 
the pioneers of the years 1620-1640. Positive knowledge on this 
subject may perhaps be attained when more of our own unpublished 
records have been examined for local dialect. Mr. Orbeck’s brief 
genealogical investigation is necessarily of too limited scope to afford 
definite results, and one wishes he had put the greater part of these 
few pages into an appendix. One welcomes the hint given on p. 118 
that he will on a future occasion approach this problem again from 
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a linguistic standpoint and publish some of the words and phrases 
which he has collected in the course of his researches into the phono- 
logy of the records. 

A carefully compiled bibliography completes the book, which is 
a most interesting contribution to the history of English phono- 
logical development. 


J. H. G. GraTTan. 
London. 


The Reule of Crysten Religioun. By RecmnaLp Pecock, now 
first edited from Pierpont Morgan MS. 519 by WILLIAM CABELL 
Greet, Ph.D. Early English Text Society. Vol. 171. Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1927. Pp. xxxi+539. 355. net. 


Onty six of the many works of Bishop Pecock are known to have 
survived the zealous root and branch attack on all his writings which 
was carried out by his enemies in the fifteenth century. Of these 
the Repressor was published as long ago as 1860 ; then, after a long 
interval, the Book of Faith was printed in 1909, and in 1921 and 
1924, the Donet and the Folewer. Now Dr. Greet gives us a transcript 
of The Reule,so that the sole missing work is The Poore Men’s Mirror, 
and even this has been most carefully described by Dr. Hitchcock 
in her edition of the Folewer, where she has shown that it is but a 
simplified version of part of the Domet. Hence the student of 
Pecock has at last an opportunity of examining the mighty system 
of philosophy and religion the Bishop was trying to construct in 
his several works. Authoritative texts of all these books were 
necessary for a full understanding of this, for as Pecock himself 
tells us in the Reule (p. 22), he worked on several books, simul- 
taneously, ‘‘ pat ech of hem myzte helpe Pe oper to be maad, and 
pat ech schulde accorde wip ober and leene to oPer and be joyned 
and knytt to ober, vizt as chaumbois, parloures and manye housis 
of officis answeren and cleeven to Pe chief halle for to make of 
alle hem so togidere placid and knytt oon formal, oon seemely, 
beuteful, eisful and comfortable habitacioun.”’ 

Dr. Greet has produced a careful transcript of the unique 
manuscript of the Reule, which is now in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, for he has reproduced his original as accurately as possible, 
and is careful to explain the system of transcription he has adopted 
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and to note wherever he has found it necessary to make any altera- 
tions. He has also made the task of reading this bulky work 
considerably easier by his full side-notes, glossary, general index, 
and analytical table of contents. Pecock in this work sets forth in 
considerable detail his exposition of fundamental religious beliefs, 
In Book I he treats of the Nature of God. (2) The benefits and 
punishments given by God. (3) God’s law and service. (4) The 
importance of the moral virtues. (5) Concerning the Active and 
the Contemplative Life. These matters give full scope for Peacock’s 
powers of logical exposition, in the service of which language is 
constantly being pressed by his eager and inventive genius to perform 
feats, and to deal with conceptions formerly unknown to English 
prose. A study of the Reule is incumbent on all who are interested 
in the development of prose, but many others, such as students of 
social and religious history, will find ample material here to occupy 
them. 

Dr. Greet has added a short but adequate Introduction, giving 
references to the important works on Pecock, and wisely not attempt- 
ing to enlarge upon the excellent account of Pecock’s language and 
style we recently had from Dr. Hitchcock. 

H. S, BENNETT. 


A Bibliography of Writings on the English Language, 
from the Beginning of Printing to the end of 1922. 
By ARTHUR G. KENNEDY, Ph.D. Cambridge and New Haven, 
Harvard University Press, Yale University Press [London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press]. Pp. xvii+517. 
Price 105s. net. 


IT is unfortunate that the price of so excellent a piece of work as 
this should be so high that its usefulness must necessarily be much 
restricted. ‘The person to whom a general bibliography of this 
kind is most valuable is the student, and copies of the book should be 
available in every library, in every seminar and indeed wherever 
students congregate, for it is essential to the usefulness of a book 
of this kind that it should be familiar. No one, and least of all 
those unpractised in the use of bibliographies, is likely to find it— 
except, perhaps, for verifying the title of a book already vaguely 
known—of much value at a first attempt ; but once its arrangement 
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is mastered and the student knows what he may expect to find and 
what he will not, it may be of the very greatest service to him. 

So far as I have been able to test it the book seems to be accurate 
and, within the limits which the author has set himself, complete. 
Its 13,402 items appear to include practically everything of the 
slightest consequence dealing with its subject, together indeed with 
a good deal of rather doubtful value which it was no doubt 
impracticable to omit on account of the difficulty of laying down 
exact definitions. Professor Kennedy is to be congratulated on 
the completion of what must have been a very long and at times a 
wearisome task; his book is one of the most useful additions to 
the English scholar’s reference-library which have been made for 
many years. 


R. B. McK. 


An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students. 
By RonaLp B. McKerrow. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1927. 
Pp. xv+359. 18s. net. 


Dr. McKerrow published in 1913 in the Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society his “‘ Notes on Bibliographical Evidence forLiterary 
Students and Editors of English Works of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,” a paper (it was also issued separately) which 
though limited in circulation had a far-reaching influence. He has 
now enlarged the scope of his undertaking so as to include the later 
centuries. 

The aim of the book cannot be better set forth than by the author 
himself; “I... have kept before me throughout the problem 
of the relation of the printed book to the written word of the author.” 
It is now recognised that this problem cannot be elucidated save by 
a knowledge of the mechanical processes by which an author’s 
manuscript is converted into a printed book. This knowledge 
Dr. McKerrow imparts, fully, systematically, and lucidly. He first 
of all takes his readers into the printing office and describes, in detail 
and with explanation of technical terms, the making of the book, 
the press that produces it, and the book itself from the printer’s 
point of view. In the second part we are guided to a correct biblio- 
graphical description of a book, shown how to determine its format, 
informed of the difference between an edition, an impression, and 
an issue, and given tests by which we can decide whether two copies 
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belong to the same edition or not. Other matters dealt with in this 
section are the order of publication of undated editions and the 
assignation to them of an approximate date, variations between 
copies of the same edition and their cause, author’s corrections 
and additions, with special attention to cancels, and the detection 
of fakes and facsimiles. In the third part Dr. McKerrow deals 
more intimately with the problem to the elucidation of which the 
rest of the book has been directed : the actual relation of the printed 
text to the author’s manuscript. He here discusses what a printer 
aimed at doing with his copy, what he actually did, and to what 
extent and why he sometimes fell short of the author’s, and our, 
expectations and his own ideal. Dr. McKerrow’s conclusion that 
as a general rule a compositor preferred his own spelling to that 
of his copy is confirmed by Mr. Percy Simpson’s important article 
on “ Proof Reading by English Authors in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,” printed in the Proceedings and Papers of the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society (vol. ii, pt. 1). The possibility of 
composition from dictation is examined at some length by Dr. 
McKerrow in this final section. On this question, of the greatest 
interest to phonologists as well as editors, he cautiously expresses 
the belief “‘ that dictation was never customary, but that it may 
sometimes have been resorted to.” That is as far as most of us are 
prepared to go, 

In an Appendix, sub-divided into eight appendicula, 
Dr. McKerrow has dealt with a variety of subsidiary subjects which 
could not conveniently be placed in the body of the book. These 
include a brief survey of the history of printing, with an account of 
the chief printers who contributed in some way to the advancement 
of literature ; an account of printing types, with special reference 
to their use in England; and useful lists of the commoner Latin 
abbreviations found in English books, and of the more difficult 
Latin place-names. 

Readers of this Review will find of special interest the notes on 
ligatures, punctuation-marks, and other signs (the peculiar use of 
round brackets to emphasise the words enclosed by them is, I believe, 
known only to a few specialists), and the note on Elizabethan hand- 
writing. 

The value of this book to the student cannot be overestimated. 
A student says so. 

L. F. Powel. 
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Ancuta, Vol. LII. (Neue Folge XL.), September 1928— 
Das “ Sir Thomas Moore ”-Manuskript und die englische ‘ Com- 
media dell’ arte ” (Wilhelm Marschall), pp. 193-242. 
A Note on the Relationship of the first and second Quartos of Hamlet 
(E. E. Willoughby), p. 288. 


BODLEIAN QUARTERLY REcoRD, Vol. V., August 1928— 
Patrons of The City-Madam. 
Four different dedications of the first edition. 
CoRNHILL MacGazine, September 1928— 
Thackeray in the Temple (H. C. Minchin), pp. 284-91. 
Giving full text of letter of December 16, 1831. 
Portraiture in Lavengro (Andrew Boyle), pp. 317-24. 
Two Leaders—Newman and Carlyle (Henry Tristram), pp. 367-82. 
———October— 


A German View of England in 1784 (P. E. Matheson), pp. 429-36. 
Wendeborn’s Der Zustand des Staats, der Religion, der Gelehrsamkeit und 
der Kunst in Gross-Britannien gegen Ende des 18ten. Jahrhunderts. 


Johnson in Grub Street (S. C. Roberts), pp. 440-51. 


ENGLIScHE STUDIEN, Vol. 63, September 1928— 
Die Foliierung der Beowulf-Handschrift (Johannes Hoops), pp. 1-11. 
Early Instances of French Loan-Words in Scots and English (R. L. 
Greme Ritchie), pp. 41-58. 
Earlier than instances recorded in O.E.D. 
Vaudeville Dancing and Acrobatics in Elizabethan Plays (Louis B. 
Wright), pp. 59-76. 
ENGLIsH Stuptes, Vol. X., October 1928— 
The Post-adjectival Passive Infinitive (W. van der Gaaf), pp. 129-38. 
Analysis and Synthesis in English (B. Trnka), pp. 138-44. 
Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, Vol. 154 (New Series, 54), September 1928— 
Richard Tuke, The Soul’s Warfare—ein Endglied der Moralitiaten- 
entwicklung (1672) (Margarete Meyerfeldt), pp. 18-43. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXVII, 
July 1928— 
Milton and Rashi (Harris Fletcher), pp. 300-17. 


Rashi’s Commentary on Genesis and Milton’s account of the Creation. 


The Kenning in Beowulf 2220 (Kemp Malone), pp. 318-24. 


LiprarY, Vol. [X., September 1928— 
Percy’s Reliques (L. F. Powell), pp. 113-37. 
Bibliographical. 

Notes on English Printing in the Low Countries (Early Sixteenth 
Century) (M. E. Kronenberg), pp. 139-63. 

The Importation of Low Country and French Books into England, 
1480 and 1502-3 (Henry R. Plomer), pp. 164-68. 

A Pore Helpe and its Printers (M. Channing Lenthicum), pp. 169-83. 

Later Editions of Quarles’s Enchiridion, pp. 184-96. 

Elementary Exercises in Bibliography (R. W. Chapman), pp. 197-201. 


Lire AND Letters, Vol. I., June 1928— 
The Science of Fiction (Thomas Hardy), pp. 12-16. 
Hamlet (George Santayana), pp. 17-38. 


October— 
Wordsworth in the Tropics (Aldous Huxley), pp. 342-55. 


Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XIX., November 1928— 


The Originator of John Bull (A. A. Le M. Simpson), pp. 69-78. 
Appreciation of Arbuthnot. 


Mopern LAnGuaGcE Review, Vol. XXIII., October 1928— 
More’s History of Richard III, (R. W. Chambers), pp. 405-23. 
Proving More’s authorship. 
Who was Sir John Mandeville? A Fresh Clue (Isaac Jackson), 
pp. 466-68. 


Mopern Puitotocy, Vol. XXVI., August 1928— 

Almain and Ermonie as Tristan’s Home (continued) (Ernst Brugger), 
pp. I-12. 

Chaucer’s Use or Feminine Rhyme (Howard Buck), pp. 13-14. 

The Preface of St. Ambrose and Chaucer’s Second Nun’s Tale (Millett 
Henshaw), pp. 15-16. 

The Date of Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love (Ramona Bressie), 
PPp- 17-29. 

The Scriptures and the Elizabethan Stage (Louis B. Wright), pp. 47-56. 


Hankyn or Haukyn ? (Ingrid von Bonsdorff), pp. 57-61. 
Note on Piers Plowman, B. xt11. 221. 


Arthur’s Shield in the Faerie Queene (W. J. B. Pienaar), pp. 63-68. 


* 
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The Father of George Peele (T. Larsen), pp. 69-71. 
Chesterfield and the Anti-Laughter Tradition (Virgil B. Heltzel), 
PP. 73-9°- 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND Arter, Vol. CIV., September 1928— 
The English Theatre of the Romantic Revival (U. C. Nag), pp. 384-08. 
“ The Plays of Sean O’Casey ” : A Reply (Sean O’Casey), pp. 399-402. 
Some Glimpses of the Poets at Work (Herbert G. Wright), pp. 403-21. 


October— 
Robert Poley : An Associate of Marlowe (F. S. Boas), pp. 543-52. 
Note by Eugénie de Kalb, November, pp. 715-16. 
Notes AND Queries, Vol. 155, August 11, 1928— 
Fictitious Newspapers (J. G. Muddiman), pp. 101-02. 
Note by F. R. Gale, September 1, p. 158. 
August 18— 
King Arthur in Gildas (A. Anscombe), p. 115. 


August 25— 
Poems for Young Ladies. A Bibliographical Note (W. H. Bonner), 
pp. 129-32. 
Edited by Goldsmith, 1766: variant versions of Edwin and Angelina. 
Note by E. E. Newton, September 8, p. 175. 


Troilus and Cressida : “‘ My Sacred Aunt ” (Harmatopegos), p. 134. 


Note on IV. v. 134. 


September 1— 
Cole (Henri M. Léon), p. 159. 
Origin of place-name. Note by A. Watkins, September 15, p. 195. 


As You Like It : De Bois : Weston-in-Arden (A. Ransford), pp. 159-60. 


September 8— 
Shelley’s The Question (Arnold Eiloart), pp. 165-69. 
Interpretation of poem. Note by Paul McPharlin, October 20, p. 284. 
September 22— 
The Mount Coffee House (G. C. Moore Smith and W. Courthope 
Forman), pp. 208-09. 
Notes on Don Juan, I. clxix. 
October 6— 
Further Notes on Robert Wilson and Sir Thomas More (S. R. Golding), 
PP. 237-40. 
“ Lug,” A Measure, (a) of Length, (b) of Surface (T. Llechid Jones), 
P. 243. 
October 20— 


On a Sonnet of Keats (Vernon Rendall), pp- 276-77. 
On Sitting down to Read King Lear once again. 
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Notes AND Queries, Vol. 155, October 27, 1928— 
The Biliad (Henri M. Léon), pp. 302-03. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. VII., October 1928— 
A Contribution to the Theory of the English Renaissance (Hardin 
Craig), pp. 321-33. 
Byron’s To Lady Caroline Lamb (Andrew J. Green), pp. 338-44. 
Evidence of authorship. 
Carlyle’s Interpretation of Kant (Charles F. Harrold), pp. 345-57. 
Textual and Other Notes on The Winter’s Tale (S. A. Tannenbaum), 
pp- 358-67. 
Notes on Smollett (Alan D. McKillop), pp. 368~74. 
The Tears of Scotland ; Smollett and Richardson ; Smollett and Churchill, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor: Two New Analogues (Robert §., 
Forsythe), pp. 390-98. 
Actors’ Names in the Contention and 2 Henry VI (Madeleine Doran), 
PP- 399-400. 
A Note on the Word “ Medium ” (Hermann S. Ficke), pp. 400-01. 
The First Lay Chancellor of England (Allen R. Benham), p. 402. 
Two or three before More ? 
RevuE ANGLO-AMERICAINE, Vol. 5, August 1928— 
La jeune poésie Irlandaise (Alfred R. Péron), pp. 540-56. 
Du nouveau sur Richardson (documents inédits), pp. 557-61. 
Unpublished letters. 
——Vol. 6, October 1928— 
La Biographie Moderne (André Maurois), pp. 1-18. 
John Milton: l’homme et le poéte (H. J. C. Grierson), pp. 19-36. 
Emerson, Swinburne and Meredith (René Galland), pp. 37-43. 
Sean O’Casey et le Théatre Moderne (A. Brulé), pp. 53-57- 


SHAKESPEARE-JAHRBUCH. Hgg. von Wolfgang Keller, Vol. 62 (New 
Series 3), 1926— 
Shakespeares Antonius und Cleopatra (F. Gundolf), pp. 7-35. 
Die Schauspieler- Okonomie in Shakespeares Dramen, I. (Julia 
Engelen), pp. 36-97. 
See pp. 106-7, above. 
Zu Ludwig Tiecks elisabethanischen Studien: Tieck als Ben Jonson- 
Philologe (W. Fischer), pp. 98-131. 
Italienische Parallelen zu Shakespeares “ Hamlet” (W. Vollhardt), 
PP- 132-57- 
Randglossen zu “‘ Shakespeare’s Belesenheit ” (H. Anders), pp. 158-62. 
A few additions and corrections to Dr. Anders’ book. 
——-Vol. 63 (New Series 4), 1927— 
Problem und Gestaltung des Tragischen bei Shakespeare (Hans 
Hecht), pp. 11-34. 
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Shakespeares K6nigsdramen (W. Keller), pp. 35-53. 

Shakespeares Genie (J. Schick), pp. 54-74. 

Die Schauspieler-Okonomie in Shakespeares Dramen, II. (Julia 
Engelen), pp. 75-158. 

See pp. 106-7, above. 

The Art-form of the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequence and Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets (Sir Denys Bray), pp. 159-82. 

Ben Jonsons “‘ Volpone ” und sein Erneuerer Stefan Zweig (Helene 
Richter), pp. 183-90. 


Sruptes IN PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXV., October 1928— 
Burns and his Biographers (Franklyn B. Snyder), pp. 401-15. 
The Nature of the Donne Tradition (George Williamson), pp. 416-38. 
The Genii of Spenser (E. C. Knowlton), pp. 439-56. 
The Date of Milton’s First Marriage (Burns Martin), pp. 457-61. 
Pope to Lord Bathurst : An Unpublished Letter (Helen S. Hughes), 
pp. 462~7. 
A Critical Bibliography of Spenser from 1923-1928 (Alice Parrott), 
pp. 468-9o. 
The Writings of Keats’s Friend Reynolds (George L. Marsh), 
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